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The Southern Presbyterians 


Should Americans Adopt 
Universal Military Training? 

















ay 


Return unto thy rest, O my soul, 
For the Lord hath dealt bountifully with thee. 
PsaLm 116:7. 


T was one of those days—bright, shiny with 
every promise. But any overseeing angel 
could have told me that on this day the weather 
would have little effect on the crisis a-building. 
This was the day of the Ladies Aid meeting— 
or was it the day of the trip to New England? 
Or the day Mother planned to repaint the 
kitchen cabinet? It was a day of doings, adult 
doings, and therefore a day for trouble. 

Any mother can tell you children react to 
tension with all the sensitivity of a seismograph; 
any day of big doings, no matter how happy 
the event, is likely to set them off. The terse 
answers of busy grown-ups, the abrupt pushing 
away of toys under foot, the impatience—when- 
ever grown-ups signal full speed ahead the 
atmosphere of the home is charged with tears. 
It’s not that the youngsters are deliberately 
naughty; they balk, and they get pushed. Before 
long they do something that really calls for a 
harsh word, and that’s the signal for rebellion. 
Nobody feels Christian any more. 















hE TEN” 


One day when I was in the middle of such 
a to-do, quite by accident I picked up the most 
exasperated child of the lot and carried her to 
my “prayer chair.” There I prayed a bit. I 
didn’t ask for patience, or strength, or a family 
of fewer infants. I asked for a turn-about-face. 
Together we prayed a thanksgiving; for each 
other, and our home, for the company coming, 
for the love of our family. We rocked awhile, 
and sang a little. It didn’t take long, just ten 
minutes. When we went back to the hustle and 
work, things were easier. We laughed, and 
chatted, and there were no more tears. I did get 
my work done that day, and I enjoyed the com- 
pany when they came. So did the children. 


I; happened once, and I was grateful. Then 
I tried it again, and once more the way was 
smoothed. So it has been ever since. Now, every 
time I am alert enough to recognize the symp- 
toms and stop to do something about it, we 
save the day. I stop, “take ten,” and turn-about- 
face, straight away trom trouble. When I do 
that, no matter what the weather, there is no 
gloom. 


—Joyce M. ApAm 
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He Crusaded for Christmas” 


You are to be congratulated for your 
ographical sketch of the life of Henry 
hn Dyke (He Crusaded for Christmas, 
y Henry L. McCorkle, P. L., Decem- 
er 22, 1951). He has been one of my 
vorite authors. His works are virile, 
d your article showed how his outdoor 
e was reflected in his writings. .. . 
We Presbyterians should be leaders in 
utting Christ back in Christmas. .. . 


—CLARENCE G. Krapp 
Cincinnati, Ohio 








low Protestant Laymen Can 
)ppose Vatican Appointment 
May it now be advisable for citizens 
pposed to diplomatic representation at 
e Vatican to give expression to such 
pposition by some dramatic move such 
a parade at Washington? If each 
resbytery were to send representatives 
ind if other denominations were to take 
milar action, there could be a giant 
arade that would impress Congress that 
ere does exist widespread and deep- 
pated opposition to the President’s viola- 
ion of the principle of separation of 
urch and state. ... 
The men sent should be laymen—not 
inisters. It is a truth some ministers 
re slow to learn that the influence of 
inisters is negligible so far as practical 
olitics is concerned. But members of 
ongress do know that ministers will 
xert no appreciable influence in coming 
lections. 
Laymen prominent in organizations of 
armers, of employees, in civic organiza- 
ons and in political movements do have 
fluence. Here is opportunity for the 
ational council of laymen to assume 
padership. It is their responsibility. 
—CHARLES C, CONVERSE 
Ellendale, North Dakota 































elp Offered 

We offer our services to Presbyterian 
lamilies who have sons confined in the 
Dak Knoll Naval Hospital, Oakland, 
alifornia, or other Army or Naval hos- 
bitals in the San Francisco Bay area. 
—THE REVEREND AND MRs. 


R. S. NickERSON 
2440 Damuth St. 
Oakland 2, California 















oint Hymnal 

I have read with much interest your 
ews item Joint Hymnal Planned by 
Presbyterians (P.L., December 8, 1951). 
Ithough certain preliminary steps have 
been taken in this matter, it should be 
hoted that the General Assembly has 
nerely authorized a committee “to par- 
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ticipate in a discussion concerning a 


joint hymnal.” No commitment to join in. 


this publishing venture has been made 
by the Presbyterian Church U.S.A., be- 
cause a basis of cooperation has not yet 
been worked out. 

Obviously, present discussions are ex- 
ploratory in nature. Should publication 
be agreed upon, the hymnal could not 
possibly reach the church for at least 
four years, since the magnitude of the 
task would prevent earlier appearance. 

At the present time no thought has 
been given to discontinuing The 
Hymnal, 1933 edition, which has been 
officially approved by the General As- 
sembly. It will continue to be available 
for new adoptions and for replacements 
in the many thousands of churches which 


use it. —WatTER L. JENKINS 
General Manager, The Westminster Press 
Philadelphia, Peansylvania 


The Puritans and Christmas 

« In re Christmas: Holy Day vs. Holi- 
day, by Peggy Gwynn Oppenlander 
(P.L., December 8) let’s be fair to the 
Puritans. Their objection to the observ- 
ance of Christmas was based on the fact 
that there is not a shred of evidence that 
Christ was born on December 25. 


—H. S. Ficxe 
Dubuque, Iowa 


Douglas Vance of Idaho 

« Three cheers on the fine article about 
Doug Vance, the scrappy parson of 
Lewiston, Idaho (Vice and Crime: Suc- 
cess in Lewiston, P.L., December 8, 
1951). He is one of my closest friends, 
and I know how many years he has 
been campaigning in this battle. 

Did you know that he is the son of 
the late Dr. Shelby F. Vance, Professor 
of Ne-v Testament Literature, Western 
Seminary, Pittsburgh? His mother is still 
a very active member of the Ben Avon 
Church in Pittsburgh. He has a brother 
who is a Professor of Mathematics at 
Oberlin College and another brother a 
pastor in St. Paul. Power to him and 
prayers for him. 


—Rosert H. STEPHENS 
Pastor, The Market Square Presbyterian Church 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


Invaluable Aid 


« “The Follow-Through” . . . welcome 
addition to P. L. (January 5). I am 
planning to follow the suggestions for 
a discussion, at the next meeting of our 
women’s association, of “what it means 
to be a good member of a vital congre- 
gation.” Thanks to the editors for this 


invaluable aid. —Mrs. GEORGE SAUNDERS 
New York, New York 
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Speaking of inflation (and who isn’t?) the 
uestion of insurance naturally enters into 

the conversation. Clergymen, in particular, 
feel the pinch of rising costs and falling 
dollar values. “What shall we do about it?” 
they anxiously inquire. 

One thing needs to be said, first, last, and 
repeatedly: We don’t know all the answers. 
Those who know least about the future talk 
most about it. Conversely those who know 
most maintain an eloquent silence. In these 
uncertain days prophetic voices can be easily 
raised and speedily discredited. There are 
many answers which come too quickly and 
find glib expression. So we do well to sus- 
pect a lot of self-appointed seers. 

And yet some facts need to be proclaimed 
from the housetops. One rather neglected 
truth should be repeated over and over. The 
recent rates for the Presbyterian Ministers” 
Fund went into effect on January 1, 1947. 
Some were raised at that time; some were 
lowered. But in the five year period there 
has been no increase in costs. Can this 
situation be paralleled in any other area? 
Costs have been soaring for almost every- 
thing, but protection is priced at the old 
figure. It would seem to still be a wonder- 
ful bargain. 

Then again, the calmer minds keep urging 
Americans to put money into savings. If 
there ever was a time when patriotism dic- 
tated thrift, this is the hour. For most 
clergymen insurance is the best form of 
planning for the future. No longer should 
the minister think he must die to win. The 
intelligent clergy can take care of protec- 
tion needs and retirement income through 
a Fund policy, and there is no more ex- 
cellent way than an Ordinary Life contract 
with dividends accumulating. 

When it comes to wondering about the 
Stability of institutions in such turbulent 
days as these in which we are now living 
what better way in which to restore confi- 
dence than to remember that the Presbyte- 
rian Ministers’ Fund has been doing tusiness 
for 235 years. A lot of revolutions and 
panics have happened during that time but 
the financial — of the Fund is a 
matter of universal knowledge. 

So with confidence and assurance you 
may write for further details to 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 
MINISTERS’ FUND 


Main Office, 1805 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 

(7 branch offices from coast to coast) 
An Interd inati i Life 
Insurance Company for 
all Protestant Ministers. 
ALEXANDER MACKIE, President. 
Please send me information about: 

C) Protection 

() Retirement Income 
(] Juvenile Insurance 
[] Family income 
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MEDITATIONS 


“Do Not Be Anxious”—But 


Preparedness means mental poise; worry is mental poise 


AS illiterate man explained his philos- 
ophy of public speaking. * ‘I tells ‘em 
what I’s goin’ to tell ’em. Then I tells 
‘em. Then I tells ‘em what I’s tole ’em.” 
Is not this similar to a common practice 
in regard to the trials of life? First we 
worry about what is going to happen. 
Then we groan under the burden when 
it happens—if it does. Then we keep 
bemoaning our fates after it is over. 

Jesus presented a different philosophy. 
He said, “Therefore do not be anxious 
about tomorrow, for tomorrow will be 
anxious for itself.” Jesus did not rule out 
thoughtful care for the future. But 
burdens are to be borne when they come, 
not beforehand. “Tomorrow will be 
anxious for itself.” Do not bear the bur- 
dens of anticipation. 

It has been said that a good teacher 
is willing to teach one truth at a time 
and let it make its impression. Jesus did 
that. At one time he said to anxious 
people, “Don’t be anxious. Don’t fret 
about what has not yet happened.” But 
on another occasion he said: “For which 
of you, desiring to build a tower, does 
not first sit down and count the cost, 
whether he has enough to complete it? 
Otherwise, when he has laid a founda- 
tion, and is not able to finish, all who 
see it begin to mock him, saying, “This 
man began to build, and was not able 
to finish,” ” The Christian is to face life 
with its duties and responsibilities, with 
its prosperity and its adversity, with its 
joys and its sorrows, and without anxiety 
make sensible plans to do what is right 
and wise. 

No, Jesus did not overlook the im- 
portance of being prepared, but there 
is a big difference between facing the 
uncertainties of the future with anxiety 
and facing the future with careful fore- 
thought. Jesus told the story of a wed- 
ding in which ten young women were 
to meet the groom and accompany him 
to the feast, according to the custom of 
his day. Five of them were foolish and 
“took no oil with them.” But five were 
wise. They “took flasks of oil with their 
lamps.” Because the time of the arrival 
of the groom was uncertain, the wise 
young women prepared for any delay. 
This did not mean that they worried and 
fumed. They simply saw to it that they 
had extra oil with them. 

Jesus carefully prepared the disciples 
for the disaster of his death. They had 


to be ready for the shock of his cruci- 


‘opposite of facing facts and prepari 
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fixion. He taught them that the H@rian 

Spirit would bring his words to thg@g.S.A 

remembrance for their guidance son 

encouragement in time of need. Eduqgoard 
tion is not worrying about the futurejgputhe 
is getting ready for it. pn-di 

Worry prevents a clear view of reg wh: 
ties, unbalances judgment, saps strenggith \ 
and undermines courage. Worry is (rian: 
d st 
plans. Mc 

Gideon and his men had to faceffhurc 
strong enemy. He worried about { 
outcome until he learned to pract 
true preparedness. His campaign 
planned, and his men were equipped 
the conflict. Then they attacked 
faith and courage. Planning is posi 
and constructive. Anxiety is negative 
destructive. 

Officers in the Church someti 
worry about the budget, but Paul i 
letter to the Corinthian church sugge: 
a plan: “So I thought it necessa 
urge the brethren to go on to you bel 
me, and arrange in advance for this 
you have promised, so that it may 
ready not as an exaction but as a wil 
gift.” 

“Do not be anxious”—but plan 
prepare. 

Prayer: Our Father: we thank 
for thy providential care, for food 
raiment and shelter. Grant us faith ¢ 
will take away anxiety. Give us patie 
to bear our burdens, wisdom to plan 
meet life’s responsibilities, courage 
press on in the path of duty, and se 
control in time of temptation. Thro 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 
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First Day: Matthew 6:24-34. Seek first He is ; 

"es ‘ 
Kingdom. 

Second Day: Matthew 6:19-21. True treasure. # 195 

Third Day: Luke 14:25-35. The Christian diseifij] of | 





counts the cost. 
Fourth Day: Psalm 23. A psalm of trust in t& 
Fifth Day: Matthew 25:1-13. A parable of TH 
paredness, on of 
Sixth Day: II Corinthians 12:1-10. Sufficient g 
Seventh Day: Acts 18:5-11. “Be not afraid.” [gO) W 
Eighth Day: John 14:25-27. The peace Ci the 
gives. 
Ninth Day: Philippians 4:10-13. Taking things st 
they come. 
Tenth Day: 
courage. 
Eleventh Day: Romans 8:31-39. More than o 
querors, 
Twelfth Day: 1 Corinthians 16:1-9. The collec A rc 
for the saints. he co 
Thirteenth Day: Mark 6:34-44. A plan in feed 
the hungry. : by 
Fourteenth Day: Acts 21:7-14. Undaunted Hourth 


danger. | 
—Park Hays M1 ebru 
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Joshua, 1:1-9. Strong and of 
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Kenneth J. Foreman (The Southern 
resbyterians) is a minister in the Pres- 
yterian Church U.S., and _ teaches 
ctrinal theology in Louisville Presby- 
rian Seminary. Son of a Presbyterian 
S.A., minister, Dr. Foreman now has 
son who is a missionary of our Foreign 


Moard. His own membership in the 
Muthern Church came about when the 


n-denominational community church 
which he made his first confession of 
ith voted to join the southern Presby- 
rians. Kenneth Foreman went along, 
d stayed. He is shown below (far left) 
Montreat, “summer capital” of the 


hurch, in 1913. 











Senator Wayne L. Morse (Republi- 
an) of Oregon, who wrote I Am In 
avor of UMT ..., was a lawyer before 
e entered on his career in government. 


‘Be is a member of the Congregationalist 


hurch. 
President Charles Turck of Macal- 
ster College (I Am Opposed To UMT) 
, also began his career as a lawyer. 
le is a Presbyterian, and was from 1948 
) 1950 president of the National Coun- 
il of Presbyterian Men. 


THE COVER shows Mark Thomp- 
on of Lafayette College Church (page 
6) with Donald Mills, ’52, a deacon 
n the student church and an engineer- 
student. 


IN THE NEXT ISSUE 


A round-up of accomplishments across 
e country of the National Council of 


Presbyterian Men, who are to hold their 


wrth annual convention in Chicago, 
ebruary 1, 2, and 3. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 








Two Ways or Lite—A ContTrRASsT 


THE WORLD crisis has created the gravest concern 
for our own security and our ability to lead the world 
toward peace in the struggle with Communism. 
Russia is now generally identified as a clear and 
present danger. The present danger is very great, 
precisely because it is not clear to many citizens that 
America’s free institutions rest on the foundation of 
our Christian faith. Our most immediate peril lies in 
the subversive element in American life that is under- 
mining the Judaeo-Christian faith in God and man’s 
destiny by a devotion to things and to superficial 
material values. The atheistic materialist, who 
places profits before people, mammon before God, is 
the chief threat to our freedom, for a free people 
cannot long endure on a materialistic faith. When we 
understand the nature of the present danger and are 
able to identify our “enemy,” we will recognize that 
our fight is “the good fight of faith”—that the struggle 
begins with ourselves, and that the world conflict will 
be won with ideas in the hearts of men, not on the 
battlefield. In fact, if we do not succeed in holding 
the conflict to the struggle of faith-which will quite 
properly have its contests—but permit it to slip into 
the military battlefield, we will lose the fight for 


A CITIZEN OF A DEMOCRACY 
SHARES THE HERITAGE OF A 
FAITH HOLDING: 


. Man is created by God and “endowed with certain 
inalienable rights.” 


. Human rights are a corollary of the divine right, of 
God’s claim on every man. We must obey God; 
therefore, we must be free from human bondage. 
No person or institution dare violate the child of 
God. God alone is legitimately totalitarian, claim- 
ing the whole life of man. 


Government derives its just authority from the 
consent of the governed. Democracy denies abso- 
lute authority to any man or government. It re- 
spects the solemn responsibility of every man to 
serve the truth according to his own lights. The 
Word of God is the only infallible rule of faith and 
practice. 


democracy in the holocaust of atomic war. 

All political systems are based on a particular vie 
or philosophy of man’s nature and destiny. The belid 
that all men are endowed by their Creator with “ce 
tain inalienable rights” is at the very heart of 
democratic faith. Our respect for the individual rest 
on our faith in God. If this faith in God, the Fathey 
is destroyed, democracy will collapse. Russian Com 
munism, on the other hand, is built on a materialisti 
conception of life and a denial of God. The individ 
is not of supreme value, but may be exploited t 
advance the Revolution. The person is a means, no 
an end. The tyranny of Communist Russia is perfecth 
consistent with its atheism and materialistic faith tha 
“the ultimate destiny of man is achieved when t 
material nature of man is satisfied . .. when men li 
together harmoniously producing and consuming 
requirements of existence.” A comparison of the fait 
in which the United States was founded and our halt 
ing progress in its fulfillment with the faith an 
practice of Communist Russia, will not produce ze 
for a “holy war,” but will issue instead in a peniten 
rededication to the faith and the unfinished work 
free men. 


A MARXIAN COMMUNIST IN 
SOVIET RUSSIA IS PART OF 
A SYSTEM IN WHICH: 


There is no God. The Russian state is a kind o 
“Interim God,” pending the classless society. Mar 
has no inalienable rights. 


. The state grants status to the person. No divind 
authority or law restrains the government in dea 
ing with man. The state is absolute, totalitarian 
claiming the whole of man. 


The state derives its authority from the power o 
the Communist Party. Power is maintained as 
hierarchy of authority. In a moment of insigh 
Trotsky observed “the organization of the Pa 
takes the place of the Party itself; the Central Com 
mittee takes the place of the organization; and 
finally the dictator takes th® place of the Centr: 
Committee.” * 


*What About Communism? by Arthur Schlesinger 
Jr. (Public Affairs Pamphlet ) 
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8. Man is immortal and infinitely precious in God’s 





9. God the Father is almighty. Righteousness, truth, 





10. The citizens of a democracy are part of the au- 





The above analysis, Two Ways of Life—A Contrast, 
was adapted from C hapter V of Let Us Live for God 
and the Nations, by Paul Newton Poling. This is the 
study and action book for use in church and civic 
groups commended by the General Assembly of 1951 
for use throughout the Presbyterian Church U.S.A. 





4, Government is made for man, not man for govern- 
ment. A democracy is established “to secure these 


rights” of man. When government becomes “de- 
structive of these ends,” 
abolished and replaced. 


5. Christian faith is supra-national and embraces the 


“ethics of universality.” All men are brothers under 


God the Father. In this respect the believer de- 
clares “my country is: the world.” 


6. Life is ordered by God, who in sovereign love rules 


in history, working out his own holy will. 





7. The person’s well-being consists not in the abund- 


ance of things possessed but in the Kingdom of 
God—a life that is more than food and raiment—a 
life of filial, loving obedience with God the Father 
and a compassionate life of sharing with man the 
brother. The “classless society,” for which the 
Christian struggles, is the blessed community in 
which God is loved with heart, soul, and mind, 
and one’s neighbor as oneself. 





sight (Socialists, Communists, Capitalists). All men 
do evil, but by nature also are redeemable. 





mercy, love are omnipotent. Right is might and 
good can overcome evil. Terror and violence are 
rejected as contrary to this faith and a resort to 
weakness. An evil means or deed can never be 
excused by, but instead betrays, a good end. If 
the fruit is to be good, the tree must be made 
good. The Cross is, therefore, the mightiest weapon 
in the armory of God, and is taken up as the means 
by which enemies are conquered and man is re- 
deemed. The problem of history will be resolved 
by love. 





thentic “permanent” revolution, subjecting their 
faith, their ideals, their institutions, their leaders, 
to constant criticism and change by discussion, 
social organization, and political action. There is 
no dead state to “wither away.” A living democ- 


racy produces its own new forms and leaders in 
“more perfect Union.” 


the creation of a 
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it may be altered or 





4, 





8. Man is expendable: his destiny is to fulfill the 





9. Might makes right. Communism’s triumph will 


10. The Russian Communist is confronted by the bit- 








If your group has not undertaken these studies on the 
most critical issues facing the Christian community in 
this day of spiritual emergency, 
Order copies of the book from the Westminster Book- 
stores 
or more, and begin your study group promptly. 





Government-—the dictatorship of the proletariat— 
is established from the success of the revolution. 
Men—any number of them and all their rights—may 
be liquidated in this cause, for the chief end of 
man is the success of the revolution. 






Communism is supra-national: believes in the class 
struggle across all nations and declares the prole- 
tariat is my country. However, in practice, Russia 
has denied this “faith” to establish its national con- 
trol. The Russian Soviet culture must be accepted 
by both Soviet people and satellites as supreme. 





There is no Divine Hand in life. The future is 
secure in the vise of dialectical materialism. The 
Communist Party alone has a clear and final view 
of the future. History is the process of eternal 
change, which moves by the conflict of thesis with 
antithesis to a synthesis, “each synthesis in turn 
becoming a new thesis renewing the process on a 
higher level, until the fulfillment in the classless 
society.” 


7. A man’s life consists in the society and the abund- 


ance of things he can enjoy in this life, by leave 
of the Party. The class struggle is “The Struggle 
for the World.” However, sacrifice of others and 
oneself is prized for the success of the revolution. 





revolution when the state shall wither away and 
men shall dwell in a classless society. 


come from world revolution. The end justifies the 
means. Good fruit comes from an evil tree, for from 
life with man denied all rights (without origin or 
destiny in God, with man the agent and victim of 
limitless violence in the class struggle) all strife 
will disappear in a classless society. The problem 
of history will be resolved by violence. 






ter evidence that the revolution was strangled in 
birth, before the shooting stopped that removed 
the czars and fastened a more efficient tyranny on 
the Russian people. The state has already “with- 
ered” but not away. The people are bound in the 
classes of a reactionary totalitarianism that 
changes neither leaders nor institutions except by 
violence. 





* * 





there is still time. 
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The Presbyterian Church U.S. “goes on . .. moving forward . . . toward the aim of all churches, the Kingdom of Christ on ea 
(Above) First Church, Orangeburg, South Carolina, is considered by some as characteristic of southern Church architeet 
PrespyTerian L 
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The points of difference between the U.S.A. and the 


U.S. Presbyterian Churches are less striking than the 


points of similarity. A churchman from New York or Iowa 


would feel quite at home below the Mason-Dixon Line. 


STRANGER from the North, en- 
tering the doors of a Presby- 
terian church in North Carolina 
or Texas, and never having 

heard that there are “northern” and 
southern” Presbyterians, would not be 
ikely to discover the difference from 
nything he sees or hears. The order of 
rvice is familiar; the preaching would 
be much like what he has heard back 
home. He might find differences from 
home church, but if he has been 
ound a good deal north of the Potomac 
d the Ohio, he will be prepared for 
those local variations one finds every- 
where between city and country con- 
fregations, large and tiny ones, between 
better and worse preachers, informal 
nd formal styles of worship. Aside from 
h variations, or perhaps some soft- 
pss in the accents of preacher and peo- 
, there would be no clue to suggest 
» him that he had struck a different 
enomination. 
If he examined the bulletin closely, 
might detect some differences. There 
ay be no trustees listed among the 
Dificers, for in most southern churches 
the deacons’ work includes what trustees 
lo in the northern churches. There will 
prtainly be no women’s names on the 
ssion list; Foreign Missions will be 
led World Missions, and National 
ssions will be called Home Missions 
-but who reads a bulletin as carefully 
all that? Migrants from the North to 
fexas (for example) have been known 
attend a southern Presbyterian church 
months without discovering, till they 
ferred their letters, that they were 
bving from one denomination to an- 
ther. 
And still there are some real differ- 
aces. The technical title of the southern 
Church is The Presbyterian Church in 
United States, as that of the north- 
n Church is The Presbyterian Church 
the United States of America. Where 
§ two work side by side, as for in- 
ce in Kentucky, Missouri, and Wash- 
ngton, D. C., it is usual to call one 
roup U.S.A. and the other U.S. That 
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is fairer than “northern” and “southern,” 
because the U.S.A. Church has congre- 
gations in every state in the union, in- 
cluding the South, and the U.S. Church 
has congregations in Missouri, Maryland, 
and New Mexico, states by no means 
“southern” in the usual sense of the 
word. 

The division took place in 1861. At 
that time the U.S.A. Church had been 
for more than twenty years divided into 
“Old School” and “New School.” Be- 
cause of the New School’s forthright 
condemnation of slavery, and for other 
reasons, it had few congregations in the 
South; practically all southern Presby- 
terians were Old School. In May, 1861, 
less than five weeks after Fort Sumter, 
the Old School Assembly met in Phila- 
delphia. Although secession was already 
a fact and the Confederacy a going con- 
cern, commissioners from thirteen south- 
ern presbyteries managed to make their 
way to the Assembly, and were duly 
seated. The Assembly, however, being 
prodded by public opinion in the North, 
passed a resolution known (from its 
author) as the Spring Resolution, affirm- 
ing that “this General Assembly . . . do 
hereby acknowledge and declare our 
obligations to promote and perpetuate, 
so far as in us lies, the integrity of these 
United States, and to strengthen, uphold 
and encourage the Federal Government 
in the exercise of all its functions under 
our noble Constitution.” Since the 
southern commissioners lived under a 
de facto Confederate government, they 
knew very well that aside from the 
merits of the case, if they agreed to any 
such resolution they would be arrested 
for treason the minute they got home. 
So they bolted—as most of the northern 
commissioners would have done if they 
had had to change places. In December 
of 1861 there was formed at Augusta, 
Georgia, the Presbyterian Church in the 
Confederate States of America. After the 
war, the name was changed to what it 
is today. But what with the bitterness 
of defeat and the miseries of a military 
occupation, it was too much to expect 


that northern and southern Presbyterians 
would rush right away into each other’s 
arms. The Episcopalians got together 
at once after the war; but a roomful of 
bishops, with power to act, can do what 
can't be done by bodies which depend 
for action on the will of great majorities 
of the rank and file. So Presbyterians 
stayed apart, calling one another un- 
pleasant names for years. 

Meanwhile, the New School and the 
(northern) Old School Presbyterians 
got together in a warm reunion in 1869. 
Hence it is not quite true to say that 
the U.S. Church seceded from the U.S.A. 
Church. They seceded, perforce, from 
the conservative or Old School wing of 
that Church. The U.S.A. Church of 1869 
and onward was not quite the same 
church as that from which the southern 
commissioners went out in 1861. 


One real difference 


Thereby hangs one of the real differ- 
ences between U.S. and U.S.A. Pres- 
byterians. The former church is more 
homogeneous, the latter more hetero- 
geneous. The U.S.A. Church is not only 
much larger and geographically more 
widespread, thus tending to have more 
variety within it; but the U.S.A. Church, 
since 1869, has been one in which con- 
servative and liberal interpretations of 
the Constitution (which is almost ver- 
bally the same for all kinds of Presby- 
terians) have managed to get along side 
by side, while the U.S. Church, de- 
scending as it did from the conserva- 
tive wing, has until recently been almost 
exclusively conservative in its thinking, 
and is still overwhelmingly so. 

However, this is a part of the general 
picture of America. If U.S. Presbyterians 
are in any noticeable way different from 
the U.S.A. type, it is mainly because 
we are southerners. And, of course, to 
the southerner, it is the northern Pres- 
byterian who seems somewhat peculiar. 
U.S. Presbyterianism, in short, is just 
Presbyterianism with a southern slant. 
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“The U.S. Church . . . flexible and capable of con- 


structive change ... is a growing and giving church.” 


One of these “slants,” as has already 
been suggested, is conservatism. This 
is not the place to explain it, but the 
fact is that the South in general tends 
to be more conservative in every way 
than the North or West, and this fact 
is reflected in the Church. You will find 
relatively few radicals on the race ques- 
tion in the U.S. Church, not because 
U.S. Presbyterianism is peculiar that 
way, but simply because the members 
of this Church are southerners, feeling 
inside the Church just as they and their 
neighbors feel on the outside. The same 
could be said, on the other side, about 
the U.S.A. feeling on this or any other 
subject. Why does a Presbyterian who 
is a native and lifelong resident of Colo- 
rado or upstate New York react differ- 
ently to bi-racial problems from the way 
a Presbyterian reacts who is a native and 
lifelong resident of southern Texas? The 
answer is not that they are different 
kinds of Presbyterians; they are differ- 
ently oriented as Americans. 


Tavs geography, with the history that 
has grown out of it, has had much to 
do with the differences, such as they 
are, between the U.S. and U.S.A. Pres- 
byterians. It accounts for the fact that 
no women elders are permitted in the 
southern Church; for the strong leaning 
toward self-government, in some cases 
verging on congregationalism; for the 
susvicion of outside ideas. of outside 
help, and especially of reformers from 














General Assembly took form in First 


commissioners left Old School Assembly. 
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the outside; for the difference in style 
of sermons, the southern sermon tend- 
ing more to run to oratory; and for 
the more rural composition (relatively 
speaking) of the southern Church. 

For all that, the points of difference, 
not only on paper but in experience, are 
less striking than the points of sameness. 
If America is not to be reduced to one 
flat uniformity, neither is any church 
within its borders; and the differences 
between North and South can be, to a 
truly catholic and patriotic mind, charm- 
ing rather than irritating. 

The Constitution in both denomina- 
tions is exactly the same to all intents 
and purposes. Both acknowledge the 
Scriptures as the supreme authority, the 
Word of God; the Westminster Confes- 
sion of Faith, the Larger and Shorter 
Catechism, are almost identical. The 
Book of Church Order (U.S.) is some- 
what different from the Form of Gov- 
ernment (U.S.A.) but there are no es- 
sential differences. As to the creedal part 
(the Confession and the two Cate- 
chisms), if there is a difference between 
U.S. and U.S.A., it goes back to the fact 
that the U.S. people were originally Old 
School, standing for a rigid interpreta- 
tion of these standards. It is only in the 
U.S. Church, so far as the writer knows, 
that the Shorter Catechism has been set 
to music as an oratorio,* and a ve 
effective one, too. In the U.S. Chureh 

*By the Reverend S. K. Emurian of 

Norfolk, Virginia. 














































there has been a more minute proofreafiatio 
ing and re-editing of the Standards, hur 
also only in this Church has there begin th 
published a “harmony” setting fommhoro 
Confession and Catechisms in paralfiift iss 
columns like a harmony of the Gospé™msed 
One would be more likely to hear frapnly 
a U.S. than from a U.S.A. minister (™vork 
declaration: “The Confession of Faigpf lif 
is not an interpretation of Scripture; jphow 
Confession IS what Scripture teacheggfhat 
And yet in the U.S. Church there q™penta 
loose constructionists just as there q™peop! 
in the U.S.A. Church. By “Bible” Pragvhol 
byterians and “Orthodox” Presbyteriagapf pé 
both U.S. and U.S.A churches are egio 
to be about equally off-center gion 

As for the Book of Church Order, (ians 
framework of government is virtually that ' 
same in both churches. There are (bur 
same “courts” — sessions, presbyteriqpeVe™ 
synods, Assembly. Anyone familiar wigpe°?° 
the procedure in either U.S. or U.Sgpnite 
Church would find himself immediatqpoP"! 
at home in a similar court of the otiggvealt! 
Church. The major difference in telly 
regard is that in the U.S.A. Church p™ck 
ministry is regarded as a separate ord o-t! 
whereas in the U.S. Church elders e tv 
ministers stand more on a level. For p88 
stance, in the ordination of ministe pathe 
elders regularly take part in the “layiglt ghw 
on of hands,” while in the U.S.A. Churgpo* 
the participation of elders at this po 0 the 
would be unusual and not in line estud 
the Constitution. ome 

It would be a mistake to think #"°’" 
the U.S. Church as hidebound. On d th 
contrary, it is in many ways a flexi pemb 
and progressive church. Certainly iti da 
capable of self-criticism in a big wa Y° ! 
Some years ago the Board (then #~" 
Committee) of Religious Educati a 
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ed the organizational setup of the first General Assembly of 
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ational program and procedure of the 
hurch. Not a member of the Board was 
bn the restudy committee, which did a 

folmhoroughgoing piece of work. In 1948 
aralagt issued a report which is still being 
»spdsed as the basis for improvement, not 
: frinly of the technically “educational” 
ork of the Church but of every aspect 
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Fait life. It was the restudy report that 
re; Aphowed such challenging facts as these: 


chedithat the Church has a much higher per- 
re gpentage of older people, especially of 
re aapeople over fifty, than the South as a 
’ Privhole (which has a higher percentage 
origgf persons under fifty than any other 
egion); that though the South is a 
egion of large families, U.S. Presbyte- 
ians typically have few or no children; 
hat women outnumber the men in the 
Yhurch in the ratio of one hundred to 
eventy-four; that, though the South is 
r wareconomically the poorest region in the 
U.gMpnited States, having 29 per cent of the 
ligtgpopulation but only 16 per cent of the 
wealth, yet U.S. Presbyterians are typ- 
1 qygcally in the middle - and - upper - class 
ch f brackets; that in the South, which is 
o-thirds rural, the U.S. Presbyterians 
re two-thirds urban. This report spark- 
yy @plugged a Church movement which is 
yathering momentum: going out into the 
Jmighways and hedges and planting out- 
ugpost Sunday schools—taking the Gospel 
0 the people where they live. It was the 
estudy which showed that eight of the 
eventeen synods of the U.S. Church had 
own virtually no growth in fifty years, 
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~ d that since 1930 every synod’s church 
exiignem bership has grown faster than have 
y it bunday-school enrollments. These facts 
have been taken seriously in U.S. Pres- 
ni erianism, and the Church, no longer 





complacent as once it was, is moving 
ard better things. There are now, for 
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Benjamin Morgan Palmer of New Or- 
leans Presbytery was first Moderator 
of southern Church organized in 1861. 
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instance, 471 outpost Sunday schools, 
with a total enrollment of 28,801. 

U.S. Presbyterians are open to other 
kinds of change. In the United States 
there was a Hoover Report about 
streamlining our national government, 
but Congress, for reasons known best to 
itself, has never got around to paying 
it much attention. In the U.S. Church 
there was also a kind of Hoover Report, 
proposing a wholesale reorganization in 
the interests of efficiency. Unlike Con- 
gress, the Assembly of 1949, to which 
the plan was submitted, hemmed and 
hawed very little over it, but, seeing its 
wisdom, adopted it then and there. AIl- 
though it involved some major read- 
justments, it was put into effect within 
a year’s time. Today the Church func- 
tions more smoothly than ever before. 
Not to weary the reader with details, 
there are five Boards, responsible to the 
Assembly, doing the day-by-day work of 
the Church as a whole: World Missions 
(headquartered in Nashville, Ten- 
nessee), Church Extension (Atlanta, 
Georgia), Christian Education (Rich- 
mond, Virginia), Annuities and Relief 
(Louisville, Kentucky), and Women’s 
Work (Atlanta, Georgia). 


A new commission 


In Atlanta also is the new headquar- 
ters of the assembly-wide clearinghouse 
of the Commission on the Minister and 
His Work. In each presbytery there is 
such a commission, passing on every pro- 
posed new pastor, and cooperating with 
vacant churches in securing new men. 
Some Presbyterians have objected to 
such commissions on the ground that 
they destroy the right of a congregation 
to select its own pastor. As a matter of 
fact, though many laymen do not rec- 


. ognize this, no Presbyterian congrega- 


tion has the right, under Church law, 
to elect its own pastor without asking 
permission of anyone but themselves. In 
every case, the congregation must secure 
the O.K. of three other Presbyterian 
bodies: the congregation where the pro- 
posed minister has been working, the 
minister's own, presbytery, and also the 
presbytery in whose territory the calling 
congregation is located. This has always 
been true on paper; but, presbyteries 
being only human and sometimes un- 
wieldy, they did not always exercise the 
“episcopal oversight” as they were le- 
gally required to do; and some terrible 
misfits have sometimes resulted. The 
Commission on the Minister and His 
Work is simply a convenient and efficient 
way of getting done what has always 
been a presbytery’s job. The office in 
Atlanta is not a filing-cabinet bishop or 
an index of lame ducks; it is a clearing- 
house for the entire Assembly, so that 
each presbytery may have at its disposal 
complete information on all available 





men, and also in order that ministers 
wishing, for good reasons, to change 
can be put in touch with pastorless con- 
gregations. 

The U.S. Church is not only flexible 
and capable of constructive change, it 
is a growing and giving church. Some 
comparative statistics may be interest- 
ing: 





Membership 
U.S. U.S.A. 
1947 613,701 2,234,798 
1950* 702,266 2,447,975 
%o gain 14% 10% 











About benevolences, it is harder to 
tell anything about comparative figures 
from the official reports, for the U.S. 
Church reports in “benevolences” many 
individual gifts made by members di- 
rectly to agencies and institutions which 
do not go through the hands of church 
treasurers. The U.S.A. statistics rigidly 
exclude such gifts, and even exclude 
gifts made by congregations through 
their church treasurer when such gifts 
are not routed through or reported to 
the Assembly's Central Receiving Agen- 
cy. This should be kept in mind when 
reading the following table: 








Giving Per Capita 
(as reported in U.S. and U.S.A. 
MINUTEs) 
All causes 
U.S. U.S.A. 
1947: $42.81 $36.11 
1950: $57.55 $43.81 
Benevolences 
U.S. U.S.A, 
1947: $13.28 $ 8.73 
1950: $13.41 $ 7.16 








It will be noted that the U.S. Church 
is growing faster, proportionately, than 
the U.S.A. Church, and that probably, 
even when the figures are corrected as 
suggested above, the U.S. Church con- 
tributes more per member. Percentage- 
wise, both churches are falling down in 
benevolence giving. In the U.S. Church, 
benevolences have fallen from 31 per 
cent of the total, per capita, to 23 per 
cent; while the U.S.A. percentage de- 
voted to benevolent causes has fallen 
from 24 percent to 16 per cent. 
*The U.S. figures run through March 
31, 1951, while the U.S.A. figures are 
for the oe ending December 31, 1950. 
The U.S. figures thus include an Easter 
season which the U.S.A. figures do 
not; otherwise the difference would be 
smaller. 
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THE SOUTHERN 
PRESBYTERIANS 


The U.S. Church this fall is engaging 
in a “Tithing Adventure,” each member 
being urged to give one tenth of his 
actual net income directly to the local 
church. If this movement carries to the 
extent that is hoped (no one expects 
100 per cent success), it will mean an 
enormous increase in the giving this year 
and in the possibilities of opening new 
work. This is the final year of a five-year 
“program of progress” in which the 
Tithing Adventure is a part. 

The various groups within the U.S. 
Church are generally in a thriving state. 
The Women of the Church, founded 
about forty years ago as the Woman's 
Auxiliary, over the anguished protests 
of many a gentleman of the old school, 
is outstanding among such organizations 
in America, and always a rebuke and a 
challenge to the lagging men. Among 
other good works, each year the Women 
of the Church make a “birthday gift” to 
some great cause; last May they gave 
over $150,000 for work among women 
of the Belgian Congo. The young people 
are among the most active and intelli- 
gent Christians in the Church; their own 
Don Shriver has been chosen as chair- 
man of the General Council of the 
United Christian Youth Movement. The 
Men of the Church, last to organize as 
such, are waking up to their responsi- 


bilities. In Atlanta two years ago there 
was a great mass meeting of nearly five 
thousand men; and this fall in four dif- 
ferent cities men’s rallies were held with 
a total attendance of about eight thou- 
sand. 


Higher education 


The U.S. Church, like all Presbyte- 
rians, believes in higher education in 
Church-related colleges, and also carries 
on student centers at state and other 
universities. In five synods student work 
is done in cooperation with the U.S.A. 
Church. As with all Presbyterians, this 
belief in education is more of a senti- 
ment and a legend than a fact, so far as 
actual financial support is concerned. 
Still, with valuable and indispensable 
assistance from outside the Church, the 
U.S. Presbyterians maintain six junior 
colleges, a dozen senior colleges, and 
three theological seminaries, on their 
own. In addition to these, U.S. and 
U.S.A. churches combine in the support 
of three senior colleges: Centre in Ken- 
tucky, Davis and Elkins in West Vir- 
ginia, and Westminster in Missouri. Our 
largest college is Davidson (North Car- 
olina) with 863 students, the second 
largest Presbyterian college for men only 
in the United States. Our oldest is 
Hampden-Sydney in Virginia, founded 
in 1776. Hampden-Sydney has the dis- 
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tinction of having a larger percentage of 
her graduates in Who's Who than any 
other American college. U.S. and U.S.A. 
Presbyterians unite also in the support 
of Louisville Presbyterian Seminary in 
Kentucky. At Richmond, Virginia, there 
is the Assembly’s Training School for 
Lay Workers, which comes within fifteen 
of having as many students as the three 
training schools of the U.S.A. Church at 
Chicago, San Anselmo, and Princeton. 

What about Negroes in the southern 
Presbyterian Church? Twenty-two per 
cent of the South’s population is Negro; 
if the U.S. Church were made up in pro- 
portion, we should have 143,000 Negro 
members; as it is, not over 3,500 Negroes 
are in this Church, or one-half of one per 
cent of the total. The Church set out 
with good intentions. In 1865 the Gen- 
eral Assembly recorded this resolution: 
“That the abolition of slavery by the 
civil and military powers has not altered 
the relations [as participants with us of 
the blessings of the Gospel] in which 
our church stands to the colored people, 
nor in any degree lessened the debt of 
love and service which we owe to them, 
or the interest with which we would 
still desire to be associated with them 
in all the privileges of our common Chris- 
tianity.” 

Two facts stand out in the years from 
then to now: first, that 56 per cent of 
southern Negroes are unreached by any 
form of Christianity, and the southern 
Presbyterians have won very few; and 
second, that the Church is becoming 
freshly aware of this situation and is 
trying to look at “Negro work” from a 
new angle. Most of the Negroes in this 
Church are in an all-Negro synod, Sned- 
ecor Memorial, with forty-nine churches 
and twenty-six ministers. There are also 
eleven Negro churches, with eight min- 
isters, in eight border presbyteries, both 
churches and ministers belonging to the 
presbytery just as all others do. By order 
of the 1951 Assembly, the all-Negro 
synod has been dissolved, and the con- 
stituent presbyteries have been received 
into various white synods. This has been 
called a “feeble step” as Negro work 
will still be segregated much as before, 
the only practical difference being that 
Negro ministers and elders will now at- 
tend synod meetings, as they have al- 
ways attended General Assembly. It was 
thought wise not to dissolve the pres- 
byteries at this time, for if that were 
done, since the number of Negroes in 
the Church is so small, there would be 
even fewer Negroes in the General As- 
sembly than there are in the present 
arrangement. Meanwhile the Church as 
a whole is campaigning for development 
and improvement of Stillman College for 
Negroes in Alabama; and Negro stu- 
dents are admitted to all of our four 
theological seminaries. 

No report on the U.S. Presbyterian 


Church could be complete without 
paragraph on Montreat. This is a p 
nestled against the western slope of ¢ 
Blue Ridge, less than a dozen miles fre 
the highest mountains east of the Mj 
sissippi, in western North Carolir 
serving as a sort of summer capital 
the whole denomination. During ¢ 
summer months every Board of ¢ 
Church maintains headquarters ther 
and the conferences not only present t 
entire work of the denomination, } 
bring outstanding leaders from evey 
Engish-speaking country. Montreat 
literally as well as figuratively on ¢ 
up-and-up; hardly a single flat spa 
large enough for a tennis court can | 
had without bulldozing it out of t 
mountainside, yet there is room besi¢ 
its winding roads to house over f 
thousand people. The General Assemb 
has found it, for most years, the be 
place to meet. Other conference groun 
of note are Massanetta Springs, fame 
for its galaxy of distinguished gue 
speakers, in the lovely Valley of Vi 
ginia; and Mo-Ranch, formerly a m 
lionaire’s ranch and playground in ¢ 
hills west of San Antonio, Texas, whid 
is being developed by Texas Synod in 
a focal point for southwestern Presb 
terianism. (Want to hunt wild turke 
That’s the place.) 


Numerous publications 


Journalism does not languish “sou 
of the border.” Indeed, the latest Asse 
bly listened to numerous overtures co 
plaining that the Church publicatic 
have been so numerous that no one ci 
afford to subscribe to them all. The 
are certain official publications, of cou 
besides the usual formal journals such 
the Minutes, and the bewildering nu 
ber of Sunday school publications. The 
is the Presbyterian Survey, a sort 
house organ devoted strictly to n 
of what the Church is doing, chiefly 
world missions and in Church extensio 
though every aspect of the Church 
included. The Men of the Church 
their own magazine, and Presbyte 
Action is the house organ of the Ba 
of Christian Education. Most dist 
guished of the independent publicatic 
is Interpretation, a quarterly devoted 
Biblical theology, published under &# 
auspices of Union Seminary in Virgir 
but international in fame, contribute 
and subscription list. Though there 
nothing in the South quite like Presi 
TERIAN Lire, there are three indepe 
ent weekly church papers, their varié 
in tone reflecting, no doubt, the varie 
of temperaments and viewpoints 
the U.S. Church. Oldest and largest 
circulation is the Christian Obsc 
(Louisville, Kentucky), perhaps rep 
senting the rank and file of southe 
Presbyterians better than any other p 
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lication. Its critics call it sleepy, its 
friends call it friendly, informing, and 
spiritual. Notable in it is a weekly page 
by Dr. Walter L. Lingle, a former Mod- 
erator and possibly the best-known man 
in the Church. The Presbyterian Outlook 
(Richmond, Virginia) is the heir of a 
long line of papers with various names, 
beginning back in 1819; this is a paper 
so progressive in tone and ideas that 
nt ti¥certain fundamentalist papers have 
1, Di called it “modernist,” which it is not. 
evemg A few years ago a Richmond, Virginia, 
eat HM Presbyterian minister wrote for the Out- 
mn tilook a series of articles called “What 
spaggSouthern Presbyterian Liberals Are 
‘an Wi Driving At.” When a distinguished pro- 
of tli fessor at Duke was shown the articles, 
besi@fhis short verdict was: “What you call 
t fimliberal I call conservative.” Meanwhile 
embigithe Outlook goes on its constructive way, 
© bela voice for what may be called the more 
iberal among the conservatives, some- 
fame™itimes bugling for unpopular causes and 
in many ways needling the conscience of 
he Church. The paper expressing the 
most conservative views in the Church 
is the Southern Presbyterian Journal, 
devoted to the defense of the “faith once 
or all delivered to the saints.” Its view 
of the U.S.A. Church approaches that 
expressed in the Beacon of the “Bible” 
Presbyterians. It is the voice of those 
who are not likely to be satisfied with 
pny plan of union and who are already 
planning for a “continuing church,” i.e., 
sougpouthern Presbyterian, in case union 
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The 
ours «This raises the question of union be- 
uch@ween. U.S. and U.S.A. Presbyterians. 
; numVhat does the U.S. Presbyterian Church 
Themthink about this? No official figures can 
ort @e given, and nobody knows for certain 

newvhat is going to happen This writer's 
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efly MBuess is that if a vote were taken by 
snsiogpresbyteries at the present time, a ma- 
irch @ority would be in favor of union, but 
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ot the three-fourths majoritv needed 
jteri@po Carry the union proposal. This opinion 
Boam™s based on the fact that in 1947-1948 
disti@gne presbyteries voted on whether to 
-atioggemain in, or leave, the Federal Council 
sted #t Churches; and in spite of determined 
ler tapnd persistent attacks on the Council, 
rgini vote by the presbyteries was more 
butomean two to one in favor of remaining 
sere Mth it. The General Assembly of 1948 
ness@eted 274 to 108 to sustain the vote 
epe the presbyteries. Yet both votes were 
variamort of a three-fourths majority; and 
variat is possible that some presbyteries 
rould vote for the Council that would 
gest et vote for organic union with the 
»scrmes-A. Church, 

rep@ Opinion about union can be divided 
uthemree ways. Perhaps the three papers 
ntioned above typify these attitudes. 
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U.S. Church’s oldest college is 176-year-old Hampden-Sydney, in Hampden-Sydney, 
Virginia. Graduates have highest Who’s Who percentage of any American college. 




























Colleges, theological seminaries, and junior colleges reflect the U.S. Presbyterians’ 


belief in Church-related higher education. Their largest college is Davidson. 
Southern Church also sponsors student centers at state and other universities. 

















Louisville Seminary in Louisville, Kentucky, is jointly supported by U.S. and U.S.A. 
Presbyterians. The southern Church also maintains three seminaries of its own. 
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(Left) The Reverend E. C. Scott is Stated Clerk of the southern Church. (Right) Vice-Moderators stand with the new Mode 
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at 1951 General Assembly in Orlando, Florida: from left, the Reverend A. H. Glasure, Dr. R. A. Law, the Reverend M. A. Be 
Moderator J. R. McCain, the Reverend F. A. Mathes, the Reverend C. J. Hollandsworth. Joint Moderator J. L. Fowle is not in ph 


The great majority of the membership 
and ministers are simply indifferent. 
They are not opposed to the U.S.A. 
Church; they aren't attracted to it. They 
might vote for union, and probably 
would if the Church were voting; but 
they will not beat any drums for it, and 
they dread the division which seems an 
inevitable result of union. On the other 
hand, they respect the U.S.A. Church 
and do not go along with the party 
which steadily accuses the U.S.A. Church 
of apostasy. Then there are two minority 
parties, as it were: one (represented by 
the Outlook) favors union, indeed would 
be rather enthusiastic for it. The opposite 
view (represented by the Journal) is that 
union would injure, if not destroy, all 
that the U.S. Presbyterian Church stands 
for. Extreme exponents of this view seem 
to have made up their minds not to 
enter any such union, whatever be the 
action of the Church in the future. 
But why the fight against union? Ar- 
guments against it run on the following 
lines, for the most part. Let it be said 
at the beginning that the War between 
the States (as we call it down here) 
has next to nothing to do with the case. 
Many a U.S.A. Presbyterian, hearing 
that U.S. Presbyterians are slow about 
joining their brothers again, wil] ask: 
“Don’t they know the war is over? Ninety 
years is a long time to hold a grudge.” 
That's not the point. The war of the 
sixties may rankle in a few elderly Pras- 
byterian minds, but not in enough to 
make any real difference. Opposition to 
union, where it exists, is on other lines. 
One reason, often held (one suspects ) 
unconsciously, is a kind of local or fam- 
ily pride. One’s ancestor was among the 
Founding Fathers, or one’s relative was 
a famous southern Presbyterian mission- 
ary, or one’s congregation has long been 
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outstanding in the southern Church. One 
hates to give up the very name of a 
church which has been interwoven with 
family or local sentiment for genera- 
tions. A more weakly felt reason, but 
appealing perhaps to a larger number 
of persons, is the feeling that the U.S.A. 
Church is so big that it will “swallow 
us up.” To this, in country districts, is 
added the dislike of being “run” from 
the big cities. There is always enough 
dissatisfaction at having all our Sunday- 
school material, for instance, written and 
processed in Richmond; and when the 
prospect arises of being supervised not 
from Richmond but from Philadelphia 
or New York, many a sincere southern 
Presbyterian just breathes a prayer that 
it may never be. (Ironically enough, the 
little Associate Reformed Presbyterian 
Church, with 26,000 members feels ex- 
actly the same way about U.S. Presby- 
terians, and in spite of warm invitations 
last summer voted an emphatic NO 
to union with them or any other Pres- 
byterian church.) In this connection 
there is that strong feeling, character- 
istic of the South, in favor of local 
self-government and against centraliza- 
tion of power. There is a suspicion that 
the U.S.A. Church has in the past been 
more strongly centralized than U.S. 
Presbyterians would like to be. The pro- 
visions for decentralization in the Plan 
of Union are not so widely appreciated 
and understood as they might be. 


Objection to reunion 


However, the most determined oppo- 
sition to union arises from the continu- 
ally reiterated contention that the U.S.A. 
Church is essentially untrue to important 
Christian doctrines. The Cincinnati Gen- 
eral Assembly sent a special message to 


the southern Church which said, in pa 
“As a church we hold the same G 
fession of Faith and we held the 
Confession during the years we 
together. We desire no reunion with 
church that does not confess Jesus C 
as Lord, as set forth in our comm 
Confession and in the historic creeds 
the Christian Church, and as reve 
in the Word of God. We wish also 
affirm clearly that for us Jesus Christ 
the sole Head of the Church. We, w 
you, rejoice in common love for 
loyalty to our nation, but we give ( 
supreme loyalty as Christians to 
earthly order but to Jesus Christ 3 
to that Kingdom over which he rules 
King. The following article was adé 
to our ordination and installation se 
for ministers by the General Assembh 
1950: j 


Do you believe in one God, @% 


and Holy Spirit—and do you conf 
anew the Lord Jesus Christ as our Sa 
and Lord, and acknowledge him 
over all things to the Church, whid 
his body?’ ” 

To this message the U.S. Assem 
replied, in part: 

“We thank God for the ever stron 
ties which bind us together in Ch 
Jesus. . . . We feel that the five- 
period now being devoted to a spe 
program of acquaintanceship and 
lowship is richly rewarding to us 
. » » Your distinguished moderator, 
Hugh I. Evans, was a blessing to 
numbers of our people. We hope Dr 
Ray Anderson*and the present mod 
tor of the United Presbyterian Chi 
may often visit the South during t 
term in office. We are convinced 
acquaintance on both sides is ess 
to any real reunion of our Chure 
May God guide us all, and have 
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Boating on the lake is one of many activities at Montreat, North Carolina, “a sort 
of summer capital for the whole denomination.” During summer months every Board 
of the U.S. Church has headquarters there. Assembly Inn is in background of picture. 


own way in perfecting the plans now 
being made [for reunion] for which so 
many of us entertain high and prayerful 
hopes.” 

In spite of these statements on both 
sides, however, opposition to union on 
grounds of doctrinal unsoundness con- 
tinues unabated from an unconvinced 
minority. 


In favor of reunion 


On the other hand, sentiment in favor 
of union has been steadily growing. Of 
the four seminaries servicing the U.S. 
Church, most of the graduates of three of 
them are in favor of union, and the 
graduates of the fourth would include 
many pro-union men. The influence of 
Wthese men on the Church is bound to 
make itself felt in time. Furthermore, 
it is a significant fact that in the border 
ynods there is a strong union sentiment. 
It is true that where there is the great- 
est opportunity for acquaintance there 


‘hiciis the greatest enthusiasm for union. It 


is in synods sealed off, geographically 
and psychologically, from the U.S.A. 
hurch that the opposition to union is 
trongest. In the presence of the actual 

S.A. Church, the theoretical objec- 
ions to union fade away. Kentucky has 
fone on record, some years ago, as favor- 

g union at the earliest possible date. 
n Kentucky, for example, U.S. and 
].8.A. Presbyterians have for years been 
bperating a college (Centre) and a sem- 
ary (Louisville), in efficient and satis- 
ying cooperation. More recently the 
young people’s work of both synods has 
heen merged, and during the recent 

e-hundred-fiftieth anniversary cele- 
mration of Presbyterianism in Kentucky, 
oth U.S. and U.S.A, synods met jointly, 
ot only for devotional and inspirational 
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sessions but also for business sessions. 

Meanwhile the Committee on Co- 
operation and Union is proceeding with 
its work. Just now, as is well known, the 
union proposal is a three-way affair, the 
United Presbyterians, cordially disposed, 
being third. The U.S. Presbyterian Com- 
mittee on Co-Operation and Union has 
changed its complexion since its earlier 
days. Then it was composed, for the 
most part, of men who were cold or 
hostile to the idea of actual organic 
union; now nearly all members of the 
committee are clearly in favor of it. The 
Assembly of 1948, in one of those moods 
that affect Assemblies from time to time, 
the mood of wishing at all costs to avoid 
controversy, voted to hold in abeyance 
for five years the entire Plan of Union, 
but authorized the committee in the 
meanwhile to explore avenues of ac- 
quaintance and cooperation. The com- 
mittee interpreted this action in a posi- 
tive Way, and presented the next Assem- 
bly with a practical program for en- 
couraging mutual acquaintance between 
U.S. and U.S.A. churches. The oppo- 
nents of union argued that this was a 
violation of the “moratorium”; but the 
Assembly voted this view down, and 
active cultivation of acquaintance across 
the lines continues. 

Meanwhile, under the same ecclesi- 
astical roof with her larger sister or out- 
side it, the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States goes on as all churches 
do, holding the heavenly treasures in 
earthen vessels, giving and growing and 
grumbling, serving and sinning, limp- 
ing and learning, mixed of shadows and 
light, but on the whole moving forward, 
believing and practicing the communion 
of saints, toward the aim of all churches, 
the Kingdom of Christ on earth. 

THE END 


Spire of Presbyterian Church, Port Gib- 
son, Miss., immortalizes pulpit manner- 


ism of Zebulon Butler, an early pastor. 


Layman J. E. Dews leads the Assembly 
Men’s Council. Recently he was named 
“Mr. Presbyterian” by five U.S. synods. 


Mrs. Julian B, Hutaff heads the Women’s 
Advisory Council. Last year women gave 
$150,000 for work in the Belgian Congo. 
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With elder Bob Nishiyama °52 assisting, Chaplain Thompson administers sacrament of baptism to Susan Yeisley (center) daug 
ter of the Paul Yeisleys, and Betsy R. Stokes (left), daughter of Earle and Mary Stokes. Both fathers are Lafayette senic 


Lafayette’s Campus Church 


By LOIS C. MOON 


TUDENTS at Lafayette College, Easton, 

Pennsylvania, no longer are required 

to go to church on Sunday mornings, but 

may, if they wish, attend services at the 
college’s own student church. 

One of three Presbyterian colleges 
that have student churches—Occidental 
College in Los Angeles and Park College 
in Parkville, Missouri, are the other two 
—the Lafayette College Church is a reg- 
ular, authorized, Presbyterian church in 
which the students are elders, deacons, 
ushers, choir members, and even mu- 
sicians.. The student churchmen at La- 
fayette raise their own budget—a re- 
markable one for the size of the com- 
munity—conduct their own Every Mem- 
ber Canvass as soon as school opens each 
fall, make regular calls on fellow stu- 
dents, take in new members, and attend 
the periodic meetings of the Presbytery 
of Lehigh. 

Pastor of the church is a genial, young 
(thirty-two) ex-Navy chaplain whom 
the students call Mark. Once headed for 
a career in business administration, the 
Reverend Mark Thompson is “easy to 
talk to,” a preacher whose sermons and 
Wednesday chapel talks make Chris- 
tianity a man’s business. 

Mr. Thompson says the story of his 
church is not a success story, although 
a church membership of 265 and an 
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average attendance of 300 would 
speak well for any community of 1,360 
individuals. 

“In the early days of the church,” he 
says, “the student leaders were all vet- 
erans, and the church itself was more 
like other Presbyterian churches, with 
wives, a women’s organization, a Sunday 
morning nursery, and baptisms. Now it 
is much more of an all-male church, and 
the leaders are younger students.” 

When the church was organized in 
1947, the contribution of one man stood 
out. He was Leslie Chung, a Chinese 
student who had been left for dead on 
the battlefield in the war with Japan. 
Leslie fled to India, where he helped 
form a Chinese Christian church. His 
experience as a pioneer proved invalu- 
able. Now the former student church 
deacon is back in China in charge of an 
Anglican night school. 


The students’ desire 

The students wanted a community 
church working through the channels of 
the Presbyterian Church. On the first 
Sunday of March, 1947, the church was 
organized by the Presbytery of Lehigh, 
and fifty-eight students and their wives 
were received into membership. 

At first, the members were interested 
principally in raising money for the Pres- 
byterian Church's Restoration Fund. 
One of the students explained, “We are 
a church largely made up of veterans 


and know the conditions and need 
around the world.” 

The students still contribute gene 
ously to benevolence needs of t 
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Church. Out of their $5,000 budget fa a Ch 


this year, $3,025 is earmarked for sup 


“y 


port of missions, Christian educatio the | 


seminaries, and special causes such 
the World Student Christian Federatic 
In addition, each year, they cond 
clothing drives all round up unusé 
books to send to Asia. 

But during the last few years, the 
became interested in altering the bui 
ing where they hold their servicg 
Colton Memorial Chapel is a stat 
structure, with a rotunda-shaped 
tuary, and graceful, colonial archit 
ture, but it needed many chured 
appointments before it would look } 
a church. 

The students launched a Chapel Ri 
toration Fund Drive and raised $4,6 
to pay for some of the improvemer 
The college board of trustees, whi 
serves in a sense as the board of trust 
for the College Church, also helped, 4 
the chapel was painted gray and w 
and carpetted. Cork floors were laid, 
altar table was bought, and communi 
cupholders were installed. Recently 
striking stained glass window symb« 
ing the ecumenical church was 
signed and installed by Henry 
Willet, one of America’s outstand 
stained-glass artists. 
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Sunday church services, conducted by 
the pastor, usually attract a number of 
outside guests. Mr. Thompson preaches 
once a month. On other Sundays the 
students hear guest preachers such as 
Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin, noted Presby- 
terian clergyman and author; Dr. Carl 
C. Rasmussen, Lutheran theology: pro- 
fessor at Gettysburg Theological Semi- 
nary, Gettysburg, Pennsylvania; Dr. 
Henry Hitt Crane, of the Central Meth- 
odist Church, Detroit, Michigan; or the 
Reverend Shelby Rooks, of the St. James 
Presbyterian Church in New York City. 
This variety of preachers appeals 
strongly to the students. 

The choir is one of the college’s out- 
standing organizations. It opens church 
services with an impressive processional 
up the center aisle to the front of the 
sanctuary where the members sit at each 
side of the chancel. A recessional hymn 
closes morning worship, and the choir 
leaves the sanctuary and sings the final 
verse of the hymn from the vestibule. 

Directed by John D. Raymond, Lafay- 
ette’s forty choir members practice an 
average of five hours a week, and in 
addition to their weekly services, sing at 
special seasonal programs and make a 
yearly tour of the surrounding country- 
side. Their Christmas program is broad- 
ast on a Coast to coast network. 


“Men of the Church” 
The chief organization of the Lafay- 
ette Church is the “Men of the Church,” 
which holds discussions three times a 
month to examine college problems from 
a Christian viewpoint. 

“What we are trying to do is to take 
the program of a typical church and 
adapt it to student needs,” Mr. Thomp- 
son says. At Christmas, the church holds 
n impressive dinner similar to early 
“Church suppers, at which members eat 
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together and then take Communion 
using elements of bread and grape juice 
from their meal. During Lent, Chaplain 
Thompson gives a series of talks called 
“Chancel Chats.” Later in the spring, the 
students and their wives, dates, and 
friends, drive out into the country for a 
spring picnic. And although the last spe- 
cial program of the school year is a fare- 
well service for seniors which the church 
holds in June, it continues its ministry 
during the summer school period, when 
outdoor vespers are held on the terrace 
in front of the church building. 

In addition to this program, pastor 
Thompson is available for counseling 
whenever a student has something on his 
mind. Mrs. Thompson will tell you that 
many times this has meant a hesitant 
knock on Mark’s door around 10 P.M. 
and a serious talk about joining the Navy 
or getting married that lasts until one or 
two in the morning. 

“A lot of them come in and want to 
know “How to let her down without 
being a heel,” Mr. Thompson says, 
grinning as he adds, “They've got to 
sweat out their own solutions. There are 
no pink pills for heart trouble in a men’s 
college.” 

The students haven't shown much 
interest in group discussions on theology, 
but many drop around to Hogg Hall to 
talk over the questions of faith and doc- 
trine that have been puzzling them. 
During the church’s annual visitation, 
Mark is swamped with requests for in- 
terviews. Typical questions are: “Why 
do we say we believe in the Catholic 
Church when we repeat the Apostle’s 
Creed?” or “What's actually supposed to 
happen when you become a Christian?” 

Now and then a fellow in dangerous 
psychological condition will approach 
Chaplain Thompson, and occasionally 
he helps straighten fellows out on serious 
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/t, students attend Fellowship Dinner held after Sunday services. Right, Mark Thompson meets Sandy Cooper 
aves °53 in College Inn, Cooper is cheerleader and church elder; Greaves, student church member and end on football team. 











moral problems. But most of the time 
his counseling, he says, is “just talking 
with lonely fellows.” 

Around the Lafayette campus, the 
general attitude is that the student 
church is a “good thing.” A scholarly- 
looking Delta Upsilon member who 
comes from a family with no church 
connections and who professes no reli- 
gious beliefs himself, recently told a 
visitor that the church is “nothing to be 
laughed at—it’s meeting a need on 
campus—and is all well and good for the 
fellows who like it.” Jim Thaidigsman 
of Glassboro, New Jersey, who sings in 
the choir, said, “The church means a lot 
to me. You hear a lot of good speakers, 
meet a bunch of swell fellows, and have 
a chance to be in church services. The 
music means a lot to me, of course, but 
I'd go even if I weren't in the choir.” 


“Their own” church 


It would not be true to say that the 
student church is one of the most popu- 
lar interests on the campus, where 
athletics, fraternities, professional clubs, 
and honorary organizations compete for 
student time, but leadership in it carries 
prestige, and the entire school body is 
proud to take parents and girls to “their 
own” church over big weekends. 

But officers of the church, most of 
them engineering students who are con- 
sidered “pretty all-round guys” by the 
campus-at-large, are convinced they 
have something more than a show piece 
in their student-run program. Recently 
deacon Walter Jacoby '52, a husky for- 
mer football player and fraternity man, 
earnestly said, “We'd be lost here on 
campus if we didn’t have the church. It 
means more than a student fellowship 
or an organization that’s just handed to 
us. Here we actually belong to the 
church. We go out and get members. We 
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David Moore °53 (left) of Merion, Pa., student church elder, Ez Wolcott °53 of 
Big Flats, N. Y., usher, arrange hymn numbers before Sunday morning services. 


Parents and girls swelled congregation on Lafayette’s Dad’s Day Weekend in fall. 
take guests to services at this college Presbyterian church. 


Students 
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support it. We have to work for it. If 
starts slipping, we want to get it rig 
back up.” 

One of the elders is Bob Nishiyam 
former Kamikazi pilot who is studying 
Lafayette on a scholarship provided 
the parents of a student killed during# 
war with Japan. Bob explains, 
church is like our football team. 
make mistakes, but they're ours.” 


A file of letters 


The church has become increasing 
important to many students in the fa 
years of its existence. Chaplain Thom 
son has a file of letters from gradua 
who have written to tell how much t 
gained from their experiences in it. 0 
boy, on his first job, sent $50 to M 
and wrote, “I'll always cherish my d 
with Lafayette College and my affil 
tion with the Lafayette College Churd 
A former elder, Nelson Strang of } 
Stone Gap, Virginia, whose eloque 
prayers at session meetings were, M 
says, “something to hear,” has been 
strumental in starting a new church 
Keokee, Virginia, where he is now 
assistant mine forman. 

Through the Lafayette church, 
dents who had never belonged to ; 
church have become sincere and acti 
church members. On one visitation, 
committee called on a student who { 
no interest and said so. The visitors 
across his card, “Gave us a bad tin 
Poor prospect.” A year later, anofl 
team called and he evidenced more 
terest. Not long afterwards, he reques 
an interview with Mark and _ fina 
joined the church for the first time. Mi 
asked him when he first started to 
interested in Christianity. The boy s 
“When that first team walked out. 
been pretty tough, and after they le 
sat there and wondered why they 
my gaff.” 

When the boys are graduated, @ 
usually take their church letter 
them. If they don’t they get a letter 
few months from Mark, reminding th 
of the General Assembly's regulat 


Tue student church holds the ph 
ophy that a young man “away at col 
in a new community which for four 
becomes his home and the center 4 
interests, should feel an active, re 
sible relationship to the Church of 
along with hfs other loyalties. So 
Lafayette College Church exists to 
vide him a “church home” on 
campus. What it amounts to is a c« 
training ground in churchmanship 
is turning out quite a few compe 
laymen for tomorrow's church-at-la 
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dual 
oh t 
it. 0 For a century and three quarters, 
» Mag Americans have prided themselves on 
vy d avoiding peacetime military conscrip- 


affial tion, so long a feature of European life. 
hurd But the decade which brought us World 
War II, the UN, the atom bomb, and 





be international “police action” has raised 
. Mag new questions. With changing times, 
een a some are now convinced, our traditional 
arch immunity from conscription may have 
row to go the way of our long-cherished iso- 
lationism (no “entangling alliances”). 
h.  Peacetime conscription, popularly 
to ay Called UMT (Universal Military Train- 
1 acti ing), and more recently named Na- 
tical tional Security Training, will almost 
sho Ag cettainly be in the hands of the Armed 





Services Committee of the House of 
Representatives by the time these words 
are read. It is possible, but not probable, 
that it may have come to the floor for 
vote. 

On June 19, 1951, Public Law 51 set 
up the National Security Training Com- 
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mission of three civilians and two mili- 
tary men (appointed by the President) 
to work out a plan for a “National Se- 
curity Training Corps,” which would 
take all able-bodied young men for 
peacetime service. Whether this amount- 
ed to “approval in principle” of UMT 
is debated, for Congress in 1952 may or 
may not enact a law based on the work 
of this commission. 


The report of the commission, sub- 
mitted October 29, 1951, recommends 
six months of training “exclusively mili- 
tary,” for the 800,000 young men pass- 
ing their eighteenth birthday each year. 
Fifty per cent of these youths would be 
trained by the army, 28 per cent by the 
navy, 22 per cent by the air force. After 
this period the trainees would become 
part of the reserve for seven and a half 
years, periodically receiving more ad- 
vanced training. During the six months 
of full-time service, a draftee (not tech- 
nically a member of the armed forces) 
would receive thirty dollars a month, as 
against an army private’s beginning pay 
of seventy-five dollars. The commission 
makes a number of suggestions to the 
Secretary of Defense for safeguarding 
the morals of the‘trainees, but these are 
not included in its draft of legislation 
recommended to Congress. The armed 
services estimate they would have to 
contribute 200,000 instructors to the 
program, and that the money cost would 
be $4,187,983,600 the first year, and 


$2,158,746,200 for each succeeding 
year. 
The Presbyterian Church in the 


U.S.A. has been traditionally opposed 
to UMT. In 1926 the General Assem- 
bly adopted a resolution against com- 
pulsory military training in schools or 
colleges. In 1944 it declared against “a 
postwar policy of peacetime military 
conscription.” In 1945 it expressed hopes 
for “international agreement on the 
elimination of national peacetime mili- 
tary conscription.” 


ADOPT UNIVERSAL 
4MILITARY TRAINING? 


The General Assembly has consistent- 
ly reaffirmed this position in such state- 
ments as these: “Maintenance of a navy 
second to none and the adoption of com- 
pulsory military training in peacetime 
would certainly further aggravate the 
very situation from which we strive to be 
free” (1946). “. . . peacetime military 
conscription [is] a dangerous extension 
of regimentation by government” (1947). 
“We stand in the danger of so overesti- 
mating the effectiveness of military 
power ... that we will . . . fasten upon 
America the blight of a military state” 
(1951). 

Presbyterians, along with other citi- 
zens, must make their wishes known to 
Congress now, when General Assembly 
is not in session. Many may want to re- 
examine the arguments before choosing 
their position. For this reason we present 
the following articles for, and against, 
universal military training. 

—THE EDITORS 








Charles J. Turck 
Pres., Macalester College 
St. Paul, Minnesota 
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“| AM IN FAVOR’’ 


By WAYNE MORSE 





the world during the last year 

have served to emphasize the 
validity of General Marshall's appraisal 
of the danger Communist imperialism 
presents to the United States and the 
rest of the free world. In his capacity 
as Secretary of Defense, General Mar- 
shall told the Senate and Armed Services 
Committee last January: 

“We are confronted with a world 
situation of such gravity and such un- 
predictability that we must be prepared 
for effective action, whether the chal- 
lenge comes with the speed of sound or 
is delayed for a lifetime.” 

Few responsible citizens will argue 
that the forces of Communism are no 
threat to our freedom way of life. I have 
no doubt that the Kremlin is out to sub- 
jugate the world—by indirect aggression 
if possible, and by war if necessary 
unless the Soviet dictators are per- 
suaded that such a course would be 
unsuccessful. 

The issue presented by the threat of 
Communism is this: How can we build 
up and maintain our military strength so 
as to safeguard our security, and at the 
same time preserve our basic freedoms 
and democratic institutions? 

While our country must continue to 
strive for an honorable, peaceful settle- 
ment of the causes of world tension, it 
seems plain to me that we cannot 
neglect our military defenses or hope- 
fully assume that the aggressors will be 
inclined to negotiate while we are in a 
state of military unpreparedness. 

A universal military training program, 
as approved in principle by the Congress 
last year and recommended in more 
detail recently by the National Security 
Training Commission set up by law to 
study the problem, should be put into 
effect as promptly as possible, because 


it will— 


| oe in Korea and elsewhere in 


(a) Provide in the shortest possible 
time, and at less cost, a pool of trained 
reserves that can quickly be called into 
active service instead of maintaining 
huge standing forces; 


(b) Save lives and time in the event 
of war, because the basic training pro- 
vided by UMT will equip our men to 
deal with the dangers of combat more 


effectively and quickly; 


(c) Make it possible to use manpower 
more efficiently, as the capabilities of 
UMT trainees will have been determined 
before an emergency so that each man 
will be more apt to be assigned to the 
job for which he is fitted; 


(d) Insure that the burden of defense 
of our country is shared in the demo- 
cratic way; 


{e) Aid in the problem of civil de- 
fense, should our country be attacked, 
by making available in every part of the 
land men trained to meet emergencies. 

In the last analysis, national defense 
rests on trained manpower. We will not 
have time to train the large forces 
needed after war begins. We can be 
prepared with the necessary strength 
either by maintaining huge standing 
forces or by having ready a reservoir of 
trained citizens. Of these choices, UMT 
and the reserve program will permit us 
to mobilize swiftly at less cost. 

UMT will provide an annual flow of 
about 800,000 men into the various re- 
serve components. All will have had six 
months of training, divided between 
basic and technical training. 

The National Security Training Com- 
mission tentatively estimates that the 
first year’s cost of such a program would 
be about four billion dollars, and the re- 
curring annual cost at approximately two 
billion. It would cost a great deal more 
to maintain a standing force of similar 
size and readiness. 

Civilian and military leaders are 
agreed that in the event of war great 
numbers of unnecessary casualties will 
be avoided if the men called to serve 
have had adequate training. The UMT 
program will insure that before men are 
committed to combat they will have 
been prepared through basic and tech- 
nical training to meet the hazards of 
warfare. 

In a time of mobilization, a criticism 
frequently heard is that the military too 
often assigns men to tasks for which 
they are not suited. The result is waste 
of talents, not to mention the serious 
effect on morale. With a UMT program, 
followed by participation in an efficient 
system of reserve training, there would 


be time for the proper classification ¢ 
every trainee. 

The burden of defense is one whid 
should fall upon all alike. Under UM 
the privileged and the poor will } 
trained alike, and if an emergency comeg 
the obligation to serve will be share 
impartially. 

When the attack came in Korea, th 
main source of trained replacement 
were the reservists and members of th 
National Guard, many of whom 
served in World War II. Thousands ¢ 
them are now suffering a second maje 
disruption in their lives and careers, be 
cause of our short-sighted policy in no 
preparing younger men to answer th 
call to the defense of their country. Th 
inequities and hardships resulting f 
our hit-and-miss policies in the past ca 
in large part be avoided by a balance 
UMT and reserve program. 


EN who have received milita 
M training are equipped to hand 

emergencies arising when di 
aster strikes. Should our country be at 
tacked, it will be of great value to ha 
in every section of the land men 
have been taught how to act in eme 
gencies and who know something of t! 
measures necessary to protect life ar 
property against the destguction of ato 

mbs. 

The proposals of the National Securit 
Training Commission make adeq 
provision for safeguarding the welfa 
and morals of trainees. Those assigne 
to train our youth will be caref 
selected and thoroughly instructed i 
their responsibilities, with the aim ¢ 
making the training period one of me 
tal and physical growth for our yo 
men. 

We know there is no easy way 
lasting peace, no sure formula 
preventing war, and no magic wor 
we can voice to dispel the dangers 
aggression. But unpreparedness is a s 
way to invite attack. Unless we bui 
up our defenses, we increase the like 
hood that boys of today and tomorrd 
will have to take-up arms as unprepa 
as were their fathers before them. U 
is one important measure that we sho 
adopt now in order to preserve th 
country. 
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“T AM OPPOSED” 


By CHARLES J. TURCK 





because in my judgment this sys- 

tem would operate against every 
ideal which our Lord and Savior repre- 
sented in his life and sustained by his 
death. If this measure were needed to 
defend the country against imminent or 
actual invasion, the issue might be less 
clear. But the present Bo sey og Law 
provides all the men that the armed 
forces can possibly absorb at this time. 
It could be speeded up to meet any 
force that might be hurled against us, 
and would produce as many men for 
the army, the navy, and the air force 
as the same system produced in World 
War II. Why, then, are we harassed by 
this universal military training proposal? 

There is only one reason for this dis- 
cussion at this time. The military minds 
that have conceived this plan know that 
in peace times or any normal times the 
American people and the American 
Congress would not consider for a mo- 
ment the adoption of peace-time com- 
pulsory military training. It was this 
system established in Europe from which 
our forefathers in great numbers escaped 
by coming to America as young men. 
It was this system that fed youth into 
the war machine of Germany first and 
then, by a remorseless logic (totally il- 
logical), into war machines of neigh- 
boring nations. It is this system that gives 
to the military clique in peace time such 
dominance over the lives of youth, over 
the minds of the citizenship, and over 
the uses of industry, that it drags to 
destruction every nation that makes this 
surrender to the advocates of force and 
violence. 

We already see in America the results 
of the military domination of our society. 
In the educational area, military units 
are established chiefly in state-main- 
tained colleges and universities, rather 
than in church-related colleges. Con- 
tracts for research likewise favor the 
me public institutions, although obvi- 
ously a few great private institutions 
whose alumni have great influence in 
and out of the military have shared in 
the grants. When new units of the Air 
Force R.O.T.C. were to be established, 
the printed forms called for a vote by 
the faculty showing how faculty mem- 
bers regarded military training. I heard 
a gentleman who frequently meets with 


| OPPOSE universal military training, 


military groups say that a few faculty 
persons could “sabotage” the applica- 
tion of a first-class college. If the faculty 
does not think militarily, no military 
awards go to that college. The small 
church-related colleges do not realize it 
yet, but they are being killed by military 
procedures. These colleges are “too 
small, too narrow-minded, too religious” 
to fit into military mass education. 

In the industrial world, the value of 
a military government contract is so 
much greater than the awards to be 
won in the hard competition for civilian 
trade that no company can afford to 
turn down the military contract. The 
military determines whether church ex- 
tensions can be built or civilian hospitals 
erected. The military demands undoubt- 
edly keep us from vast unemployment, 
but when will our industrial leaders 
awaken to the fact that these enormous 
military contracts are postponing the 
evil day of reckoning, not averting it? 
If it be said that the boards that make 
these decisions are made up largely of 
civilians, the reply is that the magnitude 
of the task as the military minds are 
describing it overwhelms civilian judg- 
ments. Who can dare to criticize the size 
of army, navy, or air force contracts 
without risking his reputation as a pa- 
triot? 


N THE FIELD of religion, the sinister 
I influence of the military and of in- 
dustry frightened by the military 
is discernible in the type of sermon too 
fre ae preached today. When have 


we heard a sermon on the text of Mat- 
thew 26:52, “Put up again thy sword 
... : for all they that take the sword 
shall perish with the sword.” I have not 
heard such a sermon in ten years. I hope 
this paragraph will make some preachers 
angry enough so that they will tell their 
people the long and honorable history 
of Christian pacifism and the equally 
long and honorable history of Christians 
who despise militarism and use it only 
as a last resort in wartime against an 
aggressor-enemy. The lay Christians to- 
day need the courageous guidance of 
ministers who love peace and pursue it. 

My chief reason for opposing uni- 
versal military training is what it does 


to the young men who are its victims. 
In peace time, it has always been the 
right of an American boy to choose 
freely his own career and his own way 
of life. It has made the American boy 
what he is — freedom-loving, indepen- 
dent, self-reliant, resourceful, making 
his own decisions and paying for the 
consequences of his mistakes. A free 
individual—the proudest person on earth. 
Yet now we are going to take away 
that freedom, that independence, that 
initiative, and we are going to merge 
him with millions of others in the same 
uniform, the same drill, the same sched- 
ule of hours and duties, all at the com- 
mand of drill sergeants and generals, 
who identify education with instant and 
blind obedience. To say that this can be 
done without doing something to the 
inner being of millions of sensitive boys 
is to manifest an ignorance of psychology 
that is frightening. 

Military training in military camps is 
an artificial and harsh world into which 
eighteen-year-olds and their older broth- 
ers should not be thrown, except in the 
emergency of war. A youth, taken out of 
his home surroundings, his local church, 
and his little circle of trusted friends, 
and fastened to a regime which tells him 
that his business is to kill and that hard- 
ness and toughness are the basic quali- 
ties he must possess, that youth cannot 
emerge the same kind of person that en- 
tered the training. It is a world with 
tenderness and gentleness and all the 
influences we associate with home and 
church and good women completely 
shut out. After six months of this kind of 
training, the youth is a member of the 
military reserves for seven and one-half 
years, and will continue to be reminded 

riodically of military concepts of life. 
What has become of ideals of Chris- 
tian service, Christian sacrifice, and 
Christian love? 

The President's Commission on Uni- 
versal Military Training has made this 
frank declaration: “We must admit at 
once that a serious moral blem is 
presented by the removal of a boy of 
eighteen from the normal influences of 
his home, church, school, and local com- 
munity, and his comparative isolation in 
a camp with large numbers of other men 
under entirely new and different en- 

(Continued on next page) 
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7] AM OPPOSED” 
(Continued from page 21) 


owt — vironment.” It is this serious moral pro 

AY a lem that constitutes the supreme reas 

g¢ / why Christians cannot support Univery 

Military Training. We must not favor 


4 plan that puts stumbling blocks in 
path of all our American boys. Wh 
- kind of America will be left after twen 


years of this kind of terror? 
The best short statement that I ha 
——_ read about Universal Military Traini 
ss * agi was issued by the Indiana Confereng 
Where your Dividends du an of Higher Education on November 
1951. The conference is composed 
‘ ; the executives of public and private j 
Will he stitutions of learning. The statement sai 
in part: “The plan proposed by t 
* e 7 President’s Commission creates a co 
Unlimited : il ctcenis centration of military power whic 
when tied up with the growing tendeng 
toward federal control of the nation 
ty economy and other public processe 
O YOU have any extra year-end dividends—or per- |) threatens the democratic structure of 0 
: nation. The conference believes that th 
haps some bonds come due? There is no finer way to |} plan of Universal Military Training 
dangerous, and not in accord with th 
invest surplus funds than in a PRESBYTERIAN AN- y in tradition; it is educatioull 
; unsound; it is open to serious moral ar 
NUITY. social criticisms; and it in no w, 
strengthens the existing armed force: 
Your dividends will be two-fold. You will have the peace hiaptbers : Ger ordain a - : 

of mind and security of an annuity that will guarantee a_ |} t's and congressmen. 

Lest anyone say that I have writte 
in ignorance of Russia, let me mak 
clear that I have not written about th 
provisions of the Conscription Acct ¢ 

: Si ad ne 1951 now in effect. Selective Service 
who are working for the fulfillment of Christ’s Kingdom. anally Gey eahy ty top SA 
can get enough manpower now to 
sist Russian aggression. I have writte 
about those provisions of the Act whic 
would, if approved by the Congress i 
1952, fasten peace-time universal 
compulsory military training upon 
country without giving any opportuni 
for calm and rational discussion in 
Write today for this Christian way normal peaceful situation. It is a mili 
trick to prevent civilians from exercisi 
an honest and fair judgment. To a 
Fill out and mail coupon now. extent, our country is already 
tarized. 


lifelong income; and you will know that your investment 


will reach past your own future into the future of others 


There are no re-investment problems, no estate or inheri- 


tance taxes, no coupons to clip and very definite tax ad- 


vantages. Your payments are safe, regular and sure. 


of making a gift with a life income. 








e : th We Christians are a minority, } 
PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES Security baie & undaunted. In desperation and comple 
Le ee dignity and purpose self-forgetfulness, let us say to our 
itary masters, “Stick to the conduct 4 
military matters; be reasonable in ye 
demands for men and materials; b 
leave the decisions of public policy 
the people and +o their representative 
in Congress, unimpressed, we trust, t 
your gold braid or, your brass hats. I 
the coming great debate, we Christia 
shall speak for Jesus, Prince of Peace. 
that be treason, make the most of it 


| am interested in Presbyterian Annuities. Please tell me what percent income 1 
would receive, my dote of birth being 
month day yeor 
At present, | am most interested in 
[_} Missions in America [_] Missions Abroad (] Christian Education 


Please send me free booklet explaining all details. 
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Blake and Proffitt 


Report on Korea 

The Presbyterian Church in Korea is 
the “most creative force in this part of 
Asia today.” This is the opinion of two 
American Presbyterians who are return- 
ing this week from a survey of relief 
needs in Asia and Europe. 

Dr. Eugene Carson Blake, Stated 
Clerk of the Church’s General Assembly, 
and Mr. David W. Proffitt, president of 
the National Council of Presbyterian 
Men (see page 24), left the U. S. last 
month on a trip which took them to 
Japan, Korea, India, Pakistan, Lebanon, 
Jordan, Switzerland, and Germany. The 
major part of their trip, however, was 
spent in a tour of Korea which took them 
from the southern port city of Pusan to 
the battlefront city of Chorwun above 
the 38th parallel. 

In addition to the relief survey (PReEs- 
BYTERIAN LiFe will carry reports of this 
mission in future issues), and visits to 
U.S. fighting forces, Dr. Blake also paid 
an official visit to the Korean Presbyte- 
rian Church. 

Everywhere the two men went they 
were greeted by hundreds of Korean 
Christians. In Pusan more than 1,500 
held a welcome service for the Ameri- 
cans on a weekday night. In countless 
war-ravaged towns, refugee Presbyterian 


World tour. At Meiji Gakuin, school for boys in Tokyo, Dr. 
Eugene Blake greets students with the Rev. Howard Hanna- 
ford, Presbyterian missionary-teacher. At right, wearing wind. 
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churches were flourishing. On the south- 
ern island of Kuje Do alone, fifteen new 
churches had been established in 1951. 
And in one UN prisoner-of-war camp 
Dr. Blake and Mr. Proffitt saw some 
7,000 POW’s singing hymns together. 
One of the POW groups presented Dr. 
Blake with a plaque made from tin cans 
and inscribed, “Well Come Rev. Eugene 
Carson Blake.” In the swarming refugee 
centers like Taegu, refugee pastors and 
even ministerial students were forming 
congregations in vacant factories and 
in the open air. 

About the Korean Church, Dr. Blake 
reported, “This Church, which has had 
350 ministers martyred so far in the war, 
has, nevertheless, enough able and vital 
leadership to be engineering a mass evan- 
gelism movement that is probably the 
biggest thing ever seen . . . since France 
under Charlemagne. And this movement 
is much more thorough because, through 
the years, the missionaries have wisely 
insisted on self-support and national 
leadership. . . .” 

But while the Church, so greatly 
helped by American Presbyterians, is 
strong spiritually, it is still faced with 
burdens “too great for human strength 
alone,” according to the two men. 

The most crucial problem for Chris- 
tians and non-Christians alike is the still- 
agonizing lack of food, clothing, and 








shelter. Despite the magnificent help 
of church people in the U. S., of groups 
like American Relief to Korea, and 
of the UN Command and the ROK gov- 
ernment, Dr. Blake and Mr. Proffitt 
found that there were just too many 
refugees to take care of with present 
supplies. In one town the government 
ration (a fist full of grain per person 
per day) arrived only five times in a 
month. Dr. Blake and Mr. Proffitt urged 
all American church people to continue 
with and increase their refugee aid. 

The churchmen also agreed that Ko- 
rean pastors and the hardworking hand- 
ful of U. S. missionaries aiding them 
needed immediate help in the reception 
and training of thousands of converts. 
Both men were concerned about the 
some 10,000 new Christians and the 
thousands more being reached by the 
Christian message in POW camps. Dr. 
Blake said, “If all these... (men)... 
are turned back to the Communists, it 
is believed that every Christian among 
them will be killed. Ever since peace 
negotiations began . . . petitions of these 
men written in their own blood have 
been received by camp commanders 
asking not to be sent back.” And both 
men stated emphatically, “The Koreans 
demonstrate tremendous confidence in 
the western democracies and in Chris- 
tianity.” 











breakers, Dr. Blake and David Proffitt sail for island of Kuje 
Do, refugee haven off the coast of Korea. With them are Pres- 
byterian missionaries Francis Kinsler (left) and Harry J. Hill. 
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Presbyterian Men to Meet February 1-3 


One of the most important church 
meetings of the new year will open two 
weeks from Friday when Presbyterian 
men from churches throughout the U.S. 
will converge upon Chicago, Illinois, for 
the fourth annual convention of the Na- 
tional Council of Presbyterian Men. 

For three days, beginning February 
1, some 2,000 laymen will review men’s 
work for the past year, plan 1952-53 
strategy, elect new officers, and hear 
noted church and lay leaders speak. The 
delegates themselves will be featured in 
four “Talk-It-Over” sessions about the 
Every Man plan and other phases of 
men’s work on the local level. Council 
president David W. Proffitt will report 
some of the findings of his round-the- 
world tour to survey relief needs (see 
page 23). 

The meeting will begin at 10:00 a.m. 
Friday at the Palmer House with devo- 
tionals led by former Moderator Clifford 
E. Barbour, newly-inaugurated presi- 
dent of Western Theological Seminary 
in Pittsburgh. The keynote address for 
the convention will be given by Dr. 
James W. Clarke, pastor of the Second 
Presbyterian Church, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Presbyterian General Assembly Mod- 
erator Harrison Ray Anderson of Chicago 
will address the delegates at the tradi- 
tional Moderator’s luncheon on Friday. 
That evening the speaker will be Presby- 
terian Elder Kenneth McFarland of 
Topeka, Kansas. On Saturday, February 
2, John Foster Dulles will speak at a 
luncheon meeting. Featured speaker Sat- 
urday evening will be Senator Estes 
Kefauver of Tennessee. 

A Communion service wil] be held 
early Sunday morning, followed by the 
breakfast for the installation of new 
officers. At the eleven o'clock worship 
service, the sermon will be given by Dr. 





Arthur M. Bannerman 


Eugene Carson Blake, Stated Clerk of 
the Church’s General Assembly. The 
meeting will adjourn at noon. 


In addition to the three Church 
leaders, Dr. Anderson, Dr. Barbour and 
Dr. Blake, and the Council officers, the 
success of next month’s meeting will rest 
in the experienced hands of five men. 
Herewith are short sketches of the con- 
vention’s discussion leader and four of 
the main speakers.—THE EDITORS. 


DR. ARTHUR M. BANNERMAN 
will head the “Talk-It-Over” sessions at 
the Chicago meeting. These sessions will 
deal with the structure and goals of the 
Every Man plan, the program to help 
each layman use his talents most success- 
fully in church work. 

On such subjects, trim, soft-spoken 
Dr. Bannerman is an authority. His life 
has been dedicated to the solving of 
other people’s spiritual and vocational 
problems. He has written articles on 
economic, social, and religious condi- 


James W. Clarke 


tions in his home district, the Southern 
Highlands. He has been prominent in 
educational, religious, and welfare or- 
ganizations. No ivory-towerist, Dr. Ban- 
nerman has crusaded for many practical 
community reforms—like paved streets 
and children’s playgrounds. His influence 
has reached far beyond his home com- 
munity, however, to anywhere that prob- 
lems of rural living arise. 

Dr. Bannerman’s beliefs are reflected 
in the program of the Church’s Warren 
Wilson College at Swannanoa, North 
Carolina, of which he is president. A 
major premise is that only when the 
students are treated first as individuals 
can thev become permanently successful 
group members. Vocational projects are 


emphasized with general studies. And 
the focal point of campus life is t 

students’ own church, where they arg 
actively responsible for services, budgets 
daily vacation Bible schools, and various 
missions that extend beyond the campus, 
Here Dr. Bannerman has learned first. 








John Foster Dulles 


hand what projects prove most popular, 
what plans bring most satistying results 
to churches and church members. 

Dr. Bannerman is one of the founder 
and _ hardest-working members of t 
National Council of Presbyterian Men 
He currently is chairman of the Council! 
program and action committee. 


DR. JAMES W. CLARKE, from hi 
student days at McGill University i 
Montreal, has been an active churchman. 
From his home in Glasgow, Scotland, 
he came to the Canadian Presbyteriar 
college to complete his formal education. 
Before he was graduated, he had wona 
number of prizes and scholarships, and 
was elected president of the student 
body. As a student missionary, Dr. 
Clarke went to the Province of Manitoba 
to work among lumberjacks and new 
settlers. 

Among his pastorates in Canada was 
his service at historic Knox Church in 
Winnipeg. This church, which stands in 
the center of the city, is known as “the 
mother of Presbyterianism in the Cana- 
dian West.” During Dr. Clarke’s min 
istry more than a thousand new members 
joined the congregation, and its young 
people's program*became the largest of 
its kind in the whole Dominion, with 
two thousand enrolled in midweek ac 
tivities. In 1940 Winnipeg's United Col 
lege conferred upon him a Doctor of 
Divinity degree. 

At the age of sixty-one, his experi 
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ence ranges from four years’ overseas 
service as a chaplain in World War I 
to a professorship at McCormick Theo- 
logical Seminary in Chicago. He has 
contributed a volume to the new Inter- 
preter’s Bible, and has had many of his 
sermons published. 

For the past six years Dr. Clarke has 
preached every Sunday morning over 
Radio Station KSD in St. Louis. Pro- 
gram is under the auspices of the Metro- 
politan Church Federation of St. Louis, 
of which he was elected president last 
year. Dr. Clarke is also currently on 
KSD-TV, in the first regular religious 
“simulcast” in the history of radio and 
television. 


JOHN FOSTER DULLES. “I have 
interrupted my political activities in 
order to testify to the importance of 
putting spiritual things ahead of mate- 
rial things. That is, indeed, the great 
American tradition.” These words from 
a 1949 church address made by Mr. 
Dulles could serve today. 

The career of sixty-four-year-old John 
Foster Dulles has been spent in apply- 
ing Christian principles to world-sized 
problems. Few men have had such 
ability and determination; fewer have 
made so much of their opportunities. 

The story of his ideal began in early 
youth. John Dulles’s father, a Presby- 


Estes Kefauver 


terian pastor, wanted young Foster (as 
his family called him) to enter the min- 
istry. After long debate, John chose 
instead the legal profession. But his re- 
ligious beliefs were always deep-rooted. 

While in Europe in 1937 with a 
League of Nations group, Mr. Dulles 
traveled to England to attend a religious 
conference. He was deeply impressed by 
the great contrast between the strong 
hope and courage of the ministers in the 
face of world crisis and the pessimism 
of the League’s diplomats. More than 
twenty years later, Mr. Dulles was still 
expressing what he had felt so strongly 
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in England: “It would be folly for us to 
busy ourselves with world leadership if 
we have lost the inner citadel of faith.” 

His latest and perhaps best known 
project is the Japanese peace treaty. It 
has been said that with this treaty, John 
Foster Dulles brought forgiveness and | 
reconciliation to international politics. In | 
his own words, “Christ teaches us that 
nothing is unforgivable.” And Mr. Dulles 
has proved that Christian methods can 
and will work on the international level. 
It is about such Christian ideals that he 
plans to speak in Chicago. 





SENATOR ESTES KEFAUVER’s 
name is linked today with the national 
crusade for “clean” government. To a 
large extent, it has been Senator Ke- 
fauvers own crusade. It was his idea, 
and it was through his efforts that the 
Senate Crime Investigating Committee 
came into being. As its chairman, the | 
forty-eight-year-old Tennessee lawmaker | 
awoke the nation to a serious problem. 

The ideals of the man have their be- 
ginnings in early youth. A major influ- 
ence in the childhood of Estes Kefauver 
was his grandfather, the Baptist minister 
who preached long sermons in the church 
across the street from the Kefauver home. 
The sermons instilled Christian ideals 
that the Senator has carried with him. 

A hobby of young Estes Kefauver 
was to follow court cases—criminal trials 
in particular. At home his family sub- 
scribed to the Congressional Record, and | 
Estes found himself reading it from 
cover to cover. His interest in politics 
and prosecution led him to a law degree 
at Yale. 

After graduation, Mr. Kefauver ac- 
tively set out to find the key to organized 
crime. His first investigation was a per- | 
sonal one. In time he decided that this 
was a problem that could not be ap- 
proached locally nor by the state but 
only on a national level. To bring morals 
into politics remained his goal as he 
climbed the political ladder. He has in- 
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World’s leading 
church organ 


The Hammond Organ offers a combi- 

nation of features found in no other 

organ: 

eA full range of true church tones 

e Exclusive “reverberation control” 

e Provides music of cathedral quality 
for the smallest church 

e Never gets out of tune? 

eInstalled without structural changes 

These are a few of the reasons why the 

Hammond Organ is the world’s largest- 


selling Church Organ,selected by more 
than 27,000 churches. 


PRICES START AT $1285* 
For Spinet Model with tone equipment and bench 


HIAMMOND ORGAN 
MUSIC’S MOST GLORIOUS VOICE 


*f.0.b. Chicago; includes Federal excise tax, rebated 
to churches. 

Concert Model has 32-note peda! keyboord built to 
AGO specifications and an additional ¢Pedal Solo 
Unit, tunable to preference by the orgonist. 





COMPLETE LINE OF 
2-monval-ond-pedal 
HAMMOND ORGANS, 
including 

Church Model 

(shown at right) 


FREE! TWO BOOKLETS 


0 “Are You Wondering About Organs?” 
0 “49 Tested Ways of Raising Money for a 
Church Organ” 


Hammond Instrument Company 
4202-K W. Diversey Ave., Chicago 39, Ill. 
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World-wide Christian Fellowship 
at the Grass Roots” 


A: the “grass roots” ... at 
the home level of individual 
living in family devotions and 
in personal meditations .. . 
millions of people around the 
world are experiencing the joys 
of daily fellowship with Chris- 
tians of other lands, other 
creeds, other races, by sharing 
the same devotions in The Up- 
per Room. Here is a concrete 
example of Christian unity un- 
paralleled in the history of 
Protestantism. 


The Upper Room is written to 
express the keenest insights of 
Christians of all parts of the 
world, without sectarian slant 
or theological argument. Here 
is neither debate nor propa- 
ganda. The Upper Room sug- 
gests helpful Bible readings, 
presents a scripture verse and 
a brief meditation, followed by 
a prayer and a thought for the 
day. Here is inspiration, com- 
fort, spiritual growth, and world 
Christian fellowship. 


The March-April number, covering the Lenten and Easter season, is now being 
distributed. Scripture, meditations, prayers, and thoughts for the day are ap- 
propriately chosen for this sacred period. Join now with families in mansions 
and cottages the world around, join with the great and the humble who each 
day find inspiration and help through sharing at least a few minutes of devotoin. 


For distribution to groups or churches the cost is only 5 cents per 
copy when ten or more are sent to one address. Individual yearly 


subscriptions (six bimonthly issues) are 50 cents. 


THE UPPER ROOM 


1908 Grand Avenue 


Nashville 4, Tenn. 


Special pocket edition for service men and Perey openly the same as the regular 


edition except in size. Fits pocket or purse, ha 
specify pocket edition. Same price as regular edition. 


sired, simply 


to carry. If this edition is de- 





Many of our advertisers specialize in equipment and supplies for churches. schools 
and institutions. When YOUR plans for improvements are in the making, please write 


Presbyterian Life advertisers for information and prices. 
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spired great respect for his exposé of 
organized crime in America—respect fo 
his courage and his trust in public 
morality. His success has proved th 
efficacy of faith. At the men’s meeting 
he is planning to speak about a Chri 
tian’s duty to maintain the integrity ¢ 
government. 


DR. KENNETH McFARLAND wa 
cited recently as one of the seven most 
famous American educators, past or pres 
ent. The wide range of his activities and 
offices shows his national prominence. 

There is much of the grand scak 
about his duties. He is educational con. 
sultant and public speaker for the world: 
largest corporation, General Motors. 
guest lecturer for the Reader's Digest, 
he serves the magazine with the largest 
circulation in the world. As a school 
executive, he developed the well-know: 
unit plan of school administrative or 
ganization. He also designed and built 
the modern McFarland Trade School at 
Coffeyville, Kansas. 

Dr. McFarland is constantly sought 
for his lectures on personnel administra- 
tion, public relations, and salesmanship. 
His work includes a good deal of fre 
lance consultation. But he is probably 
known best for his abilities as a brilliant 
public speaker. 

For Dr. McFarland blends fact, fur 
and inspiration so deftly that it has been 
said many times—and all over the cour 
try—that there are few better platform 
lecturers or after-dinner speakers. 
can, however, accept only a small per 
centage of his many invitations. 

But he is also a family man, living on 
a one-hundred-acre “town ranch” 
Topeka, Kansas. Here the McFarland 
raise Tennessee walking horses 
Hereford cattle. 

Dr. McFarland has always conside 
among his most important duties h 
work as a Presbyterian elder, and fee 
it an honor to speak at the men’s meetin 


Historic Lincoln Paper 


Given Washington Church 


The historic New York Avenue Pre 
byterian Church, Washington, D. 
which Abraham Lincoln attended during 
the trying days of his administratia 
dedicated its new church building 
last month. 

The third church to be built at 
New York Avenue and H Street site, th 
new building is larger though similar 
design to the bufiding which was razet 
almost two years ago and which 
served Washington for more than nine 
years. 

Dr. Harrison Ray Anderson of Chi 
cago, Moderator of the Church’s Gene 
Assembly, preached the sermon at 
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dedicatory services. Dr. George M. 
Docherty, pastor of the church, and Dr. 
C. Stewart McKenzie, moderator of the 
Presbytery of Washington, also took 
part in the services. Other notables in 
church and governmental life joined the 
congregation in the dedication. 

At the service, the original manu- 
script of Lincoln’s first proposal to abolish 
slavery was presented to the church by 
Mr. Barney Balaban, president of Para- 
mount Pictures Corporation. 

This first draft of the Emancipation 
Proclamation was read by President 
Lincoln to his Cabinet on July 14, 1862. 
In the discussion that followed, it was 
decided to hold the measure until it 
could be supported by military success. 
The tide of battle changed within the 
next few weeks, and on September 22, 
the President issued the Proclamation of 
Emancipation. 

Called the “Lincoln Church,” the 
New York Avenue Church houses many 
historical relics connected with the 
former president. Although not a church 
member, Lincoln worshipped in the 
church throughout his administration. 
He became a close friend of the pastor, 
Dr. Phineas D. Gurley, and the Sunday 
before his death, was said to have told 
Dr. Gurley that he was ready to “make 
a profession of religion” by joining the 
church. 


Churches Prepare for 


Building Fund Drive 
The Presbyterian Church U. S. A. is 


ready for its second major fund-raising 
drive since World War II. Successful in 
raising more than $25,000,000 for relief 
and rehabilitation abroad through the 
Restoration Fund, the Church is now 


planning to strengthen itself at home 
through the $12,000,000 Building Funds 
Campaign which started this month. 

The campaign, which will last from 
January 1 to July 1, 1954, will provide 

7,500,000 for the building of some 300 
new Presbyterian churches throughout 
the nation, and $4,500,000 for new 
buildings in eight of the Church’s theo- 
logical seminaries. 

Although the major drive for funds 
won't start until March, congregations, 
presbyteries, and synods have been 
working for many weeks in preparation 
for the most active part of the campaign. 
Within the past six weeks, hundreds of 
churches, presbyteries, and synods have 
named local drive chairmen. Many 
churches have put their quotas into their 
budgets, and several have already sent 
in funds or registered their pledges with 
Building Fund headquarters in New 
York. This month and next, area and 
local chairmen will be conferring on 
campaign details. From all indications, 
Presbyterians everywhere were ready for 
the Church’s great undertaking. 


Giant Rally to Herald 


Missions Anniversary 


The Presbyterian Church’s Board of 
National Missions will touch off its 150th 
anniversary year this May with a giant 
rally to be held in New York City’s 
Madison Square Garden. 

An announcement made by the Board 
last month stated that the rally would 
be held in connection with the 1952 
meeting of the Church’s General Assem- 
bly, which will be held in New York 
May 22-28. In addition to commissioners 
and out-of-town guests, thousands of 
Presbyterians in the metropolitan area 


Barney Balaban (left), prominent Jewish layman, presents original manuscript of 
Lincoln’s first Emancipation Proclamation draft to New York Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, Washington, D.C., during dedication service for congregation’s new build- 


ing. With him are: A. C. Oliphant, New York Avenue Church trustee; Dr. George M. | 
Docherty, pastor; and Rabbi Norman Gerstenfeld, Washington Hebrew Congregation. | 
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For Lenten reading 


@ Written especially for the Lenten 
season, this book is a meditation on 
the Cross based on the “seven last 
words from the Cross”. Mr. Kean 
speaks to the interests of laymen 
of all denominations as he applies 
the words from the Cross to the 
problems of all families and all 
individuals. $1.25 


By CHARLES DUELL KEAN 


THE 
Inward 
Cross 
SID: At all bookstores, 
ia The Westminster Press, Phila. 














IF YOU ARE THINKING of going away to 
school or college this year, you will find 
a helpful directory on page 33 of St thi 4 issue, 
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Play Piano 
with BOTH Hands 
the FIRST Day—or Don’t Pay! 


AMAZING, NEW, PATENTED 
SELF-TEACHING DEVICE GIVES “SECRET” 


an play piano with BOTH hands, at once! 
sands he nave "learned to play this fast, easy A-B-C way. 


complete. You ha © lose and 
to gain, so mail the 10 Dey FREE-TRIAL coupon no 
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Chord Selector is -~ t. to keep. 
0 SAVE MONEY! Send now, we pay postage. Same 
guarantee. 





American 
Auditorium Chairs 
with pew ends 


cAmeucan 
AUDITORIUM CHAIRS 
FOR DIGNITY AND COMFORT 


Increasingly, modern churches 
are turning to the dignity and 
comfort, as well as the beauty 
and durability of American Up- 
holstered Chairs. This type of 
seating also lends itself to curved 
rows. Write to us in detail about 
your needs. 
DEPARTMENT 1156 

AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 


World's Leader in Public Seating 
901 Broadway N. W., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 
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sett UNIQUE Aame - - Ske2E NOTES 


Earn EXTRA MONEY! 


ou can offer friends these 
lidferent notes. Just 50 boxes bring 


Ki . Largest line 
Everyday G a te Cards alae mo sales. Send 
today for FREE Note Samples and Cards on approva! 
Midwest, 1113 Washington, Dept.S-48 St.Louis 1, Mo. 





WANTED—Retired minister by small 
congregation with manse. County Seat, 
Arkansas Ozarks. Reply to Box O, 
Presbyterian Life, 321 South 4th Street, 
Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
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NEW BEAUTY IN THE NEW YEAR 
Write today for FREE catalogs: 

C-20 (choir robes) : J-20 (jr. robes): 
P-20 (pulpit robes). 
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are expected to attend the huge meeting. 

The Garden program will be under 
the direction of Radio City Music Hall 
producer Leon Leonidoff. Music will be 
furnished by students of Westminster 
Choir College and choirs conducted by 
Westminster alumni under the direction 
of college president Dr. John Finley 
| Williamson. Another highlight of the 
program will be the premiére showing 
|of the National Missions anniversary 
| film “And Now Tomorrow.” The movie, 
starring Don Defore and Alan Hale, Jr., 
will show some of the contributions 
which the Presbyterian Church has made 
toward the settling and development of 
the United States (see P.L., Dec. 8). 

The Board of National Missions got 
its start in 1802 when that year’s Gen- 
eral Assembly created a Committee on 
Missions. The Board is the oldest U.S. 
home missions body in continuous ex- 
istence since its founding. Churches, 
presbyteries and synods throughout the 
nation will mark the anniversary between 
this May and May of 1953. 





Race Relations: 
Prompt Action Needed 


For nearly a year, outbursts against 
minorities have occurred in Florida with 
sickening regularity. They began last 





_ spring with bombings, attempted bomb- 
| ings, and desecrations of synogogues and 
| Roman Catholic churches in the Miami 


and Coral Gables area. Carver Village, 


|a Negro housing project, has had its 
share of bombings. 


The climax came Christmas night 
when a bomb blast killed a Negro educa- 
| tor and fatally wounded his wife while 
they slept in their home at Mims, a small 
citrus- growing community on the upper 





Florida east coast. 

American Protestant churchmen, de- 
| termined to put a stop to these outrages, 
| appealed two days after the killing to 
| President Truman for help. In a telegram 
from the National Council of Churches, 
they urged him to direct the Attorney 
General and the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation to enter the case. 

The National Council also asked for 
the convening of a special Grand Jury 
to review the facts of the investigation. 

The telegram to the President, signed 
by Council general secretary Dr. Samuel 
McCrea Cavert, declared in part, “The 
Christian conscience is shocked by such 
disregard for human life as is evidenced 
in Florida.” 

In addition, the Council sent a letter 
direct to Attorney General J. Howard 
McGrath. It stated, “Equal rights before 
the law . . . is not only the foundation 
of our democracy but is demanded by 
the Christian concept of justice.” 


J 





Meanwhile, the reasons for the killing 


of Harry T. Moore, teacher and stat¢ 
co-ordinator of the National Associatie 
for the Advancement of Colored People 
remained an official mystery. Many othe 
church, civic, and veterans group 
poured their demands for a clean-up of 
this intolerable situation into the nation’ 
capital. 


Fiction Award Announced 


by Westminster Press 


Winner of the $7,500 Westminste 
Award for Fiction in 1951 is C. E. L’Ami, 
an Irish journalist and lecturer at the 
University of Manitoba in St. James, 
Manitoba, Canada. His prize-winning 
novel is The Green Madonna, a story of 
adventure and intrigue in fifteenth cen. 
tury England. 

The Westminster Award for Fiction 
is given annually by the Westminster 
Press, the Presbyterian publishing house 
in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, for the 
best novel based on historical events o 
the problems of contemporary life. 

1951 Award judges were Philip Van 
Doren Stern, editor, biographer, and 
novelist; Amy Loveman, associate editor 
of the Saturday Review of Literature and 
a judge for the Book-of-the-Month Club; 
Dr. Henry P. Van Dusen, president of 
Union Theological Seminary; and Paul 
Hoffman, editor of the Westminster 
Press. The Green Madonna will be pub- 
lished March 17. 


Church and Communism: 


Pertinent Exchange 


Late in November, the Soviet Embassy 
staff in Washington made a mistake. 
They sent a routine letter to a Ppesby- 
terian pastor in Chicago offering infor- 

mation on Russian “peace aims.” They 
didn’t know, when they prepared their 

mailing list, that this pastor was a former 
Navy chaplain and had had relatives 
behind the iron curtain. 

The Reverend Robert Lowell Stone, 
thirty-nine-year-old pastor of The Pres- 


¢ byterian C hurch of Norwood Park, was 


surprised when he received the form 
letter. It stated, in part, “We hope you 
will find the [Soviet Information] Bul- 
letin a useful tool in your understanding 
of the multi-millioned Soviet people and 
of the peaceful policies of their pore 
ment. Should you have any comment . 
I will be most happy to hear from you 
personally . Y. Novikov, Editor.” 
Mr. Stone didn’t waste any time in 
replying to editér Novikov. He said, 
“Thank you for your kind offer. It 
will be necessary for me to dedline. am 
“My first reason for refusingeyour lit- 
erature is that I am a Christian pastor. 
It is impossible for you to discuss peace 
unless you become a nation motivated by 
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love. This is presently impossible. . . . 
When the U.S.S.R. opens its doors to 
the free dissemination of the Christian 
Gospel, then I as a clergyman shall be 
willing to consider the possibilities of 
discussing Russian peace aims. 

“My second reason .. . is that I am 
an American. . . . My love for my nation 
prompted me to-serve in World War II 
as a Navy chaplain. I joined forces, in 
the final stages of the war, with your 
men. Never did I . . . meet a Russian 
chaplain. From your own countrymen I 
learned that you had no Christian chap- 
lains; your government had closed their 
churches, slaughtered their families, and 
banned them from their profession. . . . 

“My third reason stems from some- 
thing very close to my heart. Your 
‘peaceful policies’ are personally known 
tome. .. . A member of our family wrote 
from the Russian-occupied territory a 
year ago that your soldiers had entered 
his village, raped the women, desecrated 
the church, confiscated the money, 
blinded him and enslaved the . . . able- 
bodied youth. He wrote: “We have 
nothing left to live for but days.’ Is this 
your ‘great movement for a lasting 
peace?” 

“You must first get right with God, 
Brother Novikov, and then I will listen.” 

The impact of Mr. Stone’s reply wasn’t 
wasted. Six of Chicago’s newspapers 
heard about it. The story hit the front 
nages. Kiwanis Magazine is scheduled 
to run a story about the exchange in its 
February issue. And last month, Mr. 
Stone’s " Congressman, Representative 
Timothy P. Sheehan, requested copies of 
the letters for inclusion in the Congres- 
sional Record. 


Churchmen Propose 
Arab Refugee Plan 


Another proposal to solve one of the 
world’s most serious problems was sub- 
mitted to the UN General Assembly last 
month by nineteen American church and 
civic leaders. 

Asserting that Israel cannot reabsorb 
the 627,000 Arab refugees who have 
fled her borders and are in need of help, 
the group proposes that the UN launch 
a five-year, $800,000,000 program to 
resettle the refugees in the Arab states 
and to develop arid lands within those 
states. 

The leaders, nine of whom are promi- 
nent Protestant churchmen, urge that 
$300,000,000 be used immediately to 
resettle the refugees in Arab states, with 
specific land assignments being granted 
to each Arab refugee family. They pro- 
pose that $500,000,000 be used to de- 
velop the natural resources of the Arab 
states and improve the general standard 
of living of the native Arab populations. 
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Envisaged is a series of projects sim- 
ilar to the Tennessee Valley Authority 
to harness the water and power re- 
sources of the Jordan River, serving 
Jordan and Israel; of the Tigris and 
Euphrates Rivers, serving Iraq and Syria; 
and of the Litani River in Lebanon. 

The Arab states—Iraq, Syria, Jordan, 
and Lebanon—occupy an area of some 
1,200,000 square miles. The region not 
only contains nearly one-half of the 
world’s proved oil resources, but it has 
large areas of land which may be culti- 
vated. “By introduction of irrigation, 
modern farming techniques, and the 
harnessing of water resources, (these) 

. States could support many millions 
of people,” the proposal stated. 

The nine churchmen supporting the 
proposal include Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr 
of Union Theological Seminary, New 
York; Dr. Henry A. Atkinson, general 
secretary, Church Peace Union; the Rt. 
Reverend Charles K. Gilbert, Episcopal 
Bishop (retired) of New York; Metho- 
dist Bishop Ivan Lee Holt of St. Louis, 
Missouri; Dr. Kenneth Scott Latourette 
of Yale University, president of the 
American Baptist Convention; Episcopal 
Bishop Norman B. Nash of Massachu- 
setts; and Dr. Russel H. Stafford, presi- 
dent, Hartford Seminary Foundation. 


Ho-Hum Goes in Ashland 


Foreign missions was a ho-hum sub- 
ject to many members of First Presby- 
terian Church, Ashland, Ohio. Then one 
week the women’s organization and 
other interested persons—through a 
lively, weeklong world study program— 
focused some bright light on overseas 
work. 

Women’s president Mrs. Martha Jane 
Adams and Pastor William G. Chalmers 
one day agreed that the church would 
be more alive if more members partici- 
pated in overseas projects. They decided 
to set aside a week to enlighten people 
on the Church’s stake in foreign 
countries. 

Several members of the congregation 
got busy. They asked foreign missionaries 
furloughing nearby to help them. As 
speakers they engaged Dr. Henry Little, 
Jr., new Central Area field secretary for 
the Board of Foreign Missions, recently 
returned from the Philippines, and Dr. 
C. Stanley Smith, acting secretary for 
China, recently returned from Nanking. 

Seon members of the congregation 
began to fall into niches of the program. 
A vigorous publicity campaign was 
launched. Newspapers, radio programs, 
and brochures alerted Ashland citizens 
that a big week was ahead. 

Theme was “The World as You 
Should Know It.” Booths in the church 
school with colorful flags, pictures, and 
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Presbyterian Life 
Philadelphia 6, Pennsylvania 


Dear Friends: 


A few days ago our instructions 
were mailed for renewing the Every 
Home Plan subscriptions of First 
Church, Bel Air, Maryland. 

It was not diffi- 
cult to get our 
Men’s Fellowship 
to undertake the 
renewal project) __ 
because every ~~ 
man of them felt | 
he had received ~ 
some benefit from 
the magazine. The 
only question was: 
“Why stop with * 
contributing fam- 
ilies? Why not sub- 
scribe for every family? If they read 
the magazine they will become con- 
tributors.” 

One illustration is enough to show 
why I am so much in favor of the 
Every Home Plan. A short while 
ago I called on a husband, wife, 
and two small children. The hus- 
band is a baritone soloist in our 
choir, the wife an English war bride 
who is an accomplished pianist. No 
sooner were we seated in the living 
room than it was revealed that our 
investment in PRESBYTERIAN LIFE 
was paying off. The husband spoke 
of certain facts that he had just 
learned from Protestant Pilgrimage 
by Dr. John A. Mackay in the issue 
(November 24, 1951) that had 
arrived but three days before. The 
wife, who had been on the second 
floor putting two very attractive chil- 
dren to bed, joined us. Soon she 
was speaking of A Visit with Albert 
Schweitzer, which she had been 
reading. An accomplished musician, 
she had been attracted to the work 
being done by one of the world’s 
great organists. 

That call put a song in my heart, 
for at best I can make only one call 
each year in the homes of my con- 
gregation. But as long as Pressy- 
TERIAN LIFE goes into such homes, 
and as long as young families are 
reading it and discussing it to- 
gether, I am confident that the mes- 
sage of Christianity, of Presbyterian 
Christianity, is having its effect. 

—E. Gienn Switzer, D.D., 
Minister 


— 
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AN IMPORTANT SYMPOSIUM — 
ON THE PLACE OF FAITH 
; IN 
TODAY'S 


Edited by A. William Loos, Education Secretary, 
The Church Peace Union 


@ An open-minded, realistic appraisal of our 
interdependent world, with special reference to 
religi by ninete inent thinkers — Horry 
Emerson Fosdick, Gordon W. Allport, K. G. 
Collier, Martin Buber, David Riesman, Dwight J. 
Bradley, Nels F. S. Ferré, Alan Paton, Mortha B. 
Lucas, Philip Mosely, J. B. Condliffe, Erwin D. 
Canham, Walter Robert Mattews, M. Searle Bates, 
Martin C. D’Arcy, S. J., Amiya Chakravarty, 
Gabriela Mistral, Abba Hillel Silver and John E. 
Burchard. In their ideas you'll discover a substan- 
tial basis for hope in a future well worth living. A 
book of major importance for serious readers. 
Published under the sponsorship of 
The Church Peace Union 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. + Mew York 11, . Y. 











HE-MAN VOICE! 


STRENGTHEN your voice this tested scien- 
Yes——-you may now be abie to 

our speak! and 

woice ..,-+ the privacy 

own room! Self-training lessons, 
silent. No music required. 
Write TODAY for Eugene 

Feuchtinger’s eat book- 

iow to Develo -a Successful Voice." 
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RUBBER SCRUBBER SCOURING PADS 
are » @Micient, easy on the hands, inex- 
pensive. 


i your group wants te earn money, here is an ideal 
preduct te sell. < @ d steady 
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NEWS 


curios depicted the cultures of the var- 
ious countries. Slides and motion pictures 
were shown. 

One night all the missionaries on the 
program came in costumes native to the 
countries they served. Question and 
answer periods followed each meeting, 
and church groups served refreshments. 
More than 700 attended. 

Now when someone mentions foreign 
missions in Ashland, there’s no ho-hum 
around. 


Of People and Places 


United Promotion representative re- 
tires. Dr. James F. Riggs will retire next 
month as field representative of the 
Presbyterian Church’s Department of 
United Promotion. He has served on the 
Church’s Boards for twenty-three years 
and has been a minister for almost thirty- 
nine years. Last month he and Mrs. 
Riggs were honored at a dinner given 
them at Atlantic City, New Jersey. 


Help for flood-hit. The people of 
Broadwater, Nebraska (population 300), 
recently translated their sympathy for 
Kansas flood sufferers into a deed of 
great proportions for a community so 
small. They collected 1,100 pounds of 
used clothing and trucked it 550 miles 
to the needy people in North Topeka, 
Kansas. The workers represented Broad- 
water's Presbyterian Church (the project 
began with Pastor Douglas D. Barnes 
and his congregation), the United Luth- 
eran, Nazarene, and Roman Catholic 
churches, the Chamber of Commerce, 
the American Legion Auxiliary, and 
various clubs and societies. 


No rent involved. Covenant Presby- 
terian Church, Trenton, New Jersey, 
(the Reverend Allan R. Winn, pastor) 
recently leased a stone cottage to the 
Jewish Community Center for two years 
free of charge. The cottage, on the 
church grounds, will be a nursery. A local 
newspaper editorialized, “We can’t help 
thinking . . . there is a rental and a 
payment involved. . . . We can’t help 
thinking that the rental is faith, and the 
payment is good will among men of 
many creeds.” 


Christmas platters. Members of First 
Presbyterian Church, Burbank, Cal- 
ifornia, sent their relatives and friends 
in the armed services special Christmas 
platters last month—but not the kind 
you eat. They sent phonograph records 
of the church's choir singing carols and 
Pastor Chester M. Buley giving holiday 
greetings and a prayer. On the other side 
were greetings from the receiver's family 
and friends. 








Are YOU Reading... 


* * * 
E. Stanley Jones 

NEW Book of Daily Devotions 
Clear, definite guidance into a com- 

pletely new life for you—logical 

steps out of self-centered frustration 

and futility into a transforming 

Christian experience—the way to ra- 

diant health in body, mind, will, 

emotions. . . . 52 weeks of realistic 


daily meditations—to help you live 
purposefully and victoriously! 


384 Pages 
Pocket Size 


AT YOUR 
BOOKSTORE 


eAbingdon-(okesbury 














Adult, Intermediate and 
Children's Choirs 
Now! A complete collec- 
tion of beautiful Gowns 
for all age groups. In 
many rich, colorful fabrics 
and wide range of prices. 
Budget plan if you wish. 
Write today for complete 
information, FREE Choir 
gown booklet 
ples on request. Also 
owas for Ministers, 
klet M75. Ask about 
Confirmation Gowns. 
eeeeoeeeeeeeeeee 
932 Dakin Street, Chicago 13,m. 
+ 21 W. 42d St., New York 18, N.Y. 
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64 CHURCH STREET, COLFAX, 10OWA __ 
MONEY FOR YOUR TREASURY 


Over 1,500,000 Sunflower Dish Cloths were sold 
in 1950 by members of Sunday Schools, Ladies 
Aids, Young Peoples’ Groups, etc. They enable 
you to earn money for your treasury, and make 
friends for your organization. 
Sample FREE co Official 
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Churchmen discuss science. A con- 
ference for Presbyterian ministers of the 
Synod of Minnesota was held last month 
at Presbyterian-related Macalester Col- 
lege in Saint Paul. Topic: “What's New 
in Science.” The five speakers, all Pres- 
byterian elders, included: Dr. O. T. 
Walter, R. B. Hastings, Dr. Chester H. 
Shiflett, professors of biology, physics, 
and chemistry at Macalester; Dr. Charles 

Turck, Macalester president and 
former president of the National Council 
of Presbyterian Men; and Dr. L. Vernon 
Caine, vice president of the College and 
chairman of the conference. 


Tusculum president inaugurated. 
Dr. Raymond C. Rankin recently became 
the twenty-second president of Presby- 
terian-related Tusculum College, Greene- 
ville, Tennessee. Mrs. Douglas Horton, 
former Tusculum teacher who is now a 
vice president of the National Council of 
Churches, gave the inaugural address, 
and Colonel Elbridge W. Palmer, chair- 
man of Tusculum’s Board of Trustees, 
inducted the new president into his 
office. 


Birthday present. The several hun- 
dred miles between Des Moines. Iowa. 
and Brighton, Colorado, were an ob- 
stacle to Dr. Alvin L. Morris, pastor of 
the Des Moines Central Presbyterian 
Church, when recently he wanted to 
attend his twin brother’s installation to 
the pastorate of First Church in Brighton. 
At the last minute, on his birthday, his 
congregation surprised him with an air- 
plane trip to Brighton, and Dr. Morris 
not only attended his brother Irvin’s in- 
stallation but was the speaker. 


Musicals. The Presbytery of Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin, in keeping with that 
area’s reputation for producing good 
choral music, recently held a hymn fes- 
tival at Milwaukee’s Immanuel Presby- 
terian Church. The festival was in cel- 
ebration of the 400th anniversary of the 
Genevan Psalter, source of many Pres- 
byterian hymns. Most of the churches 
in the presbytery participated. 

Another musical service —a Junior 
Choir Festival, featuring the voices of 
young people—was held recently by 
Ohio’s Columbus Presbytery in the 
Indianola Church, Columbus. 


Five at a time. Pastor A. Garland 
Rotenberry of First Presbyterian Church, 
Stillwater, Minnesota, recently baptized 
five little sisters. He says it’s the first 
time in the 120-vear history of the 
church that five girls from one family 
were baptized at the same service. The 
little blondes, ranging in age from one 
to eight, are daughters of members Mr. 
and Mrs. Kenneth B. Groth. 
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“That they may teach their children” 


DEUTERONOMY 4.10 


To provide funds for a 36 classroom Educational-Recreational 
Building, the members of the First Presbyterian Church of 
Indiana, Pa., have just completed an over-the-goal fund- 
raising campaign. 

Harry Burton Boyd, D.D., LL.D., Pastor, wrote of the 
Ketchum staff which provided experienced professional direction 
that “Their tact, executive ability, coupled with intelligent 
persistence inspired the workers and won the friendship of all 
those connected with the campaign.” 


Goal: $175,000 
Raised: $196,264 or 112% 


KETCHUM, INC. 


Campaign Divechion 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BLDG. | CARLTON G. KETCHUM, President 
PITTSBURGH 19, PENNSYLVANIA & | NORMAN, MacLEOD, Exec. Vice Pres. 
500 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 18 | McCLEAN WORK, Vice President 


MEMBER AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF FUND RAISING COUNSEL 
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Just show big 

value $1 All-Occa- , 

sion Assortments, * 

They sell fast. Make 

$50 on 100 boxes. Other 
leading sellers, including © 
$1 Personalized Stationery, 
double your earnings. You 
need no experience. Send | 
nomoney. Mail coupon for 
samples on approval. ; 
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AMERICA’S FINEST 
ELECTRONIC ORGAN 


No other Organ offers so much... 
Compare before You Buy! 


The CONNSONATA is a development of the Sound 

and Electronic Research Laboratories of C.-G. CONN 

Ltd., world’s largest manufacturer of band and or- 

chestra instruments and specialists in musical tone for 

three-quarters of a century . . . the same organization 
that produces CONN instruments, 
known the world over as “Choice 
of the Artists.” 


= 


FRIENDSHIP STUDIOS, INC. 
S08 Adams St., Elmira, New York i 
Send me full facts, Assortments on approval 
REE Personalized Samples. 





Write today for complete in- 


formation, details and description 
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of various models. No obligation. 
CONNSONATA, Div. of C.G. 
Conn Led., Elkhart, Ind. Dept 124 
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Taking Vitamins? 


Cut Your Costs up to 50% 


A Postcard Will Bring You 


FREE CATALOG 


@hat lists practically every known combina- 
tion of vitamins and vitamins and minerals. 


Also FREE Vitamin Guide Book 


that shows you how to read a vitamin 
label and compare values. 
No longer meed you pay $4, $5. $6, =. to pA per 100 
a 


amins as you nev av . be 
ooled again by confusing, mysterious labels; you will be 
abie to pick up any — n and know if you are 
—s your money's worth. In this free catalog you are 
sure find the 


or 
-~ EA you are now oune. Compare the ne petensics and 
the prices one you be at the of up to 
so%. wy buying vitamine. blindly. Send pos’ today 
for tree guide book os to Vitamin-Quota, Dept. 
7394 sso" Bway., New evork 3 \. Vs 








NEEDLECRAFT | DEAS GALORE 


PLUS $$ MAKING HOBBY CRAFTS! 
Everything you want for better needle- 
work: Embroidery, Needlepoint, Crochet 
and Punchwork; Rug materials. Plus $$ 
earning figurines, jewelry, leather goods. 
Direct from mill. FREE 1952 catalog! 


LEEWARD MILLS, Dept.ce-17 U3 "2“ne7 5 
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* Appeals to chil- Gay 
dren through its Bi 
stories and to adults FA 
through life-building 

examples of courage, 

vision and , 
over difficulties. 

“I always keep a 

supply on hand for 

gifts.” Illustrated, beautifully bound, 
$1.25 (mailing 10c). 


Order from your Dealer or direct. 
JOHN RUDIN & COMPANY inc. 


Also Publishers of ‘* The Book of Life’’ 


1018 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, ill. 
Dept. PL 
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(Made in Germany) 
Precision ground lenses 
center focusi 
oi justment. 
tives ‘ 
built, Weight 10 of, Extra wide 
Field of view. Satisfaction guar- 

refunded. 


anteed ofr money 
$395 Post 


Send check or money order. 
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NEWS OF YOUTH 


Students Lead Opposition 


To Liquor Violations 


A nineteen-year-old college student 
and two young friends led a youthful 
crusade against corruption in Chilli- 
cothe, Missouri, this winter. 

Wesley Whiteside, president of the 
Livingston County Christian Youth 
Council, his twenty-one-year-old brother 
Dale, and twenty-year-old Keith Rick- 
enbrode paid visits to twelve or thirteen 
Chillicothe stores that led to seven cita- 
tions for violation of state liquor laws. 

“We just wanted to see how well the 
law is being obeyed in our county,” 
Wesley Whiteside said, “and now we are 
wondering how bad it is throughout the 
state.” 

The boys purchased beer in seven 
stores, keeping a careful record of all in- 
formation on each purchase. At the time 
of their visits, Dale was twenty years old. 
When they asked for beer in other stores, 
the clerks asked their ages. They were 
refused when the clerks found they were 
under twenty-one. 

After amassing their evidence, they 
went to the Livingston County prosecut- 
ing attorney, Ronald Summerville. He 
sent them to an agent who listened to 
the boys’ report and then filed charges 
against the seven stores. 

The store owners were cited for law 
violation in a two-and-a-half-hour hear- 
ing late in November. Repeatedly, the 
defense attorneys tried to shake the boys’ 
testimony. One of the spectators, the 
Reverend James McNeilly, pastor of the 


First Presbyterian Church of Chillicothe 
said, “In the course of the seven hearing 
on these cases, it was evident that 
defense attorney hoped to repudiate 
Christian organization of which the bo 
were members. . . . Actually, C hristianit 
itself was on trial, ‘ead the adults of thi 
town who were present were proud gq 
these young people for sticking to thej 
convictions and testimonies. . . . I per 
sonally feel they have done us adults 
lot of good.” 


Rededication Remembered 


The College of Wooster, Wooste 
Ohio, celebrated its fiftieth “anniversa 
of rededication” last month with a serie 
of convocations and with awards t 
noted Wooster graduates. 

In 1901 the building housing all th 
classrooms and offices for the young co 
lege burned down. A vigorous campaig 
was held and in one year enough mone 
for rebuilding was raised. The Wooste 
anniversary was in celebration of th 
rededication of this central building. 

Recipients of honorary degrees i 
cluded Mr. Benjamin F. Fairless, presi 
dent of the United States Steel Corpo 
tion; the Reverend Edward Ada 
Presbyterian field administrator in Ko 
rea; Miss Lucy Lillian Notestein, 
sociate editor of the Reader's Digest 
Mrs. Mary Compton Rice, speaker ani 
Indian educator; and Mr. Alvin Ri 
curator and historian. Dr. Harrison Raj 
Anderson, Moderator of the General 
sembly, gave the anniversary addres 





Western Indians, whose traditional way of storing wealth is to buy sheep and silve 
jewelry, are now learning about banking in the Presbyterian Mission High Sche 
Ganado, Arizona. Above, Virgil Reeder of the Laguna tribe and Norman Bayhylle 
the Pawnee tribe deposit money they have saved in a student bank. Purp 
of the banking program is to help students adjust to life off the Indian reservatic 
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British Youth Worker 
Completes U.S. Tour 


Britain’s top youth worker last month 
completed a two-month tour of eastern 
U.S. cities with the observation that 
youth work i in the two countries is “quite 
different.” 

“Here, teen-age boys and girls have 
an active social life through their school 
clubs and activities,” said Miss Jean 
Marindin, head of the youth department 
of the National Council of Social Serv- 

“In Great Britain the majority of 
boys and girls leave school and go to 
work at the age of fifteen. They need a 
week-round program of wholesome rec- 
reation as well as Sunday religious in- 
struction. Therefore, the churches have 
an important task to perform in provid- 
ing an inviting activities program for 
working young people.” 

The churches have an equally im- 
portant and difficult task in interesting 
these young people in religion. “A con- 
siderable number of them are without 
any religious affiliation. They are ex- 
tremely interested in the problems of 
right and wrong and life and death, but 
they hesitate to ask ministers about 
them. Getting in touch with these young 
people is a real difficulty. The only way 
is to offer such an interesting program 
that church workers and leaders will be 
able to make friends with them in a 
casual fashion.” 

Youth work in Great Britain is highly 
organized, and in many cities there is a 
youth worker whose main concern is a 
good social program. There is a National 
Association of Boys Clubs and a Na- 
tional Association of Girls and Mixed 
Clubs. Both of these bodies have local 
federations which will affiliate with any 
teen-age club if it is self-governing, is 
unrelated to any political party, and has 
the objectives of the all-round develop- 
ment of youth. 

The Protestant youth movement in- 
cludes two uniformed youth organiza- 
tions: the Boys’ Brigade and the Girls’ 
Guidry. Both are attached to individual 
churches, and ‘members attend Bible 
classes and religious functions. 

An advantage of the highly organized 
youth program in Britain is the coopera- 


‘tive ventures that are made possible. 


Dramatics is one of the most popular 
recreational activities, and through the 
clubs, city-wide competitions are set up. 
Cooperative weekend hikes and vacation 
outings are arranged, as well as trips 
abroad. Miss Marindin says the latter 
are extremely popular with British 
youth. “The young people say we've got 
to do everything possible to build up 
friendly feelings with other countries. 

They are willing to sacrifice to finance 
trips abroad. 
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SCHOOLS AND 


COLLEGES 





Women’s Colleges 


Coeducational Colleges 





BEAVER COLLEGE 


An accredited Presbyterian College for Women. 
Liberal arts, vecsiienat Christian service, music, 
teaching, home ec., ar lab. tech., com- 
merce, art, speech, al welfare. Extra-curric- 
ular, sports, social program, 99th year. 60 acre 
campus near Philadelphia. 


RAYMON KISTLER, D.D., LL.D., Pres. 
Box P., Jenkintown, Pa. 





MARY BALDWIN COLLEGE 
is offering FOU MPETITIVE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS to Rn. A, ‘cabering September 1952. Re- 
newable each year to winners who gaamty. arti 
CATIONS MUST IN BY MARCH 

Addressed to Chairman, Scholarship Gian 
Mary Baidwin College Staunton, Virginia 





WILSON COLLEGE 


Liberal arts and sciences. Highest academic stand- 
ards. Emphasis on spiritual values. Competitive 
scholarships. Friendly college life. Outstanding career 
counselling. Beautiful campus. Catalogue. Director 
of Admissions, Box Lt, Chambersburg, Pa. 


DAVIS AND ELKINS 
COLLEGE 
Elkins, West Virginia 


An accredited four-year coll 
and women offering A.B. and 


Air Force ROTC Unit—Christian culture 
and thorough scholarship 
Personal attention to students 
R. B. PURDUM, President 


for men 
-S. degrees 





GROVE CITY COLLEGE * °xcuczto™ 


College 
Four-year courses in Liberal Arts, Science, Com- 
merce. Engineering, and Music. A beautiful campus 
with ——_ See. Modern dormitories for 


men and wo 
President Weir “c. Ketler, Grove City. Pennsylvania 








Men’‘s College 


HANOVER COLLEGE 1827 


e A new $3,000,000 Plant 
e Abie Christian Faculty 
e Extensive Curriculum 
« Fortunate Students 
Hanover, Indiana 





LAFAYETTE COLLEGE 


A Presbyterian college for men. Founded in 1826 
Arts, engineering. and pre- ‘professional | courses 
Raiph Cooper H 
Easton, Pennsylvania 








Coeducational Colleges 





ALMA COLLEGE 


An accredited, co-educational college. For 
sixty-four years an effective servant of the 
Synod of Michigan and the Presbyterian 
Church. B.A., B.S., and B. Mus. Ed. degrees. 
“Where Friendliness links Learning te Living” 


JOHN STANLEY HARKER, President 
Alma Michigan 





CARROLL COLLEGE 


16 miles from Milwaukee, 100 miles from Chicago. 
A coeducational liberal arts college, affiliated with 
the Presbyterian church and dedicated to a program 
of Christian higher education. Write Director of 
Admissions, Box PL. Carroll, kesha, Wi i 














COE COLLEGE, CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


invites correspondence from young men and women 
who are interested in a Christian education at a 
Presbyterian-Affiliated Liberal Arts College 





HASTINGS COLLEGE 


A a a Pegs ~ approved by Presbyterian 

Church, U. Liberal Arts. Music. Business 

Nursing. Pre- spiadieel Pre-engineering. Accredited, 

abe» Central Association Wm. Marshall French. 
id _ Nebraska. 











e “In the Presbyterian tradition « Fully accred- 
ited « Christian ¢ Coeducationa! 

. Arts e Sciences . Musi e Commerce 
e Industry « Graduate division in Music and Edu- 


cation. 3. Walter M Pr 








PARK COLLEGE 
Time-tested program of study-worship-work-play 
ae cuumptionaliy able faculty . . . cosmopolitan 
student body . . . more than half from Presby- 
terian homes coeducational small 
classes . . . highest accreditation . . . 1300 acres 
of varied campus and woodland overlooking 
Missour: River. 
J. L. ZWINGLE, President 
Parkville, Missouri 
Twenty minutes from Konsas City 


WAYNESBURG COLLEGE 
A Presbyterian College founded in 1849. 
Arts, sciences, and _ preprofessional 
courses. Coeducational and accredited 


Pau R. Stewart 
President 


Waynesburg, Pa. 
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A Report on China Missions 

The Board of Foreign Missions has prepared for 
the Church “A Report on the China Missions.” The 
following is a synopsis of the report—THeE EprTors.® 


Dr. Robert E. Speer, former secretary of the Board 
of Foreign Missions and world-famous lay church- 
man, used to refer to Presbyterian missions as the 
scaffolding within which the Church is erected. When 
the outer structure of the building is completed the 
scaffolding may be removed, although the entire 
building may not be finished. 

Many years ago when the first Presbyterian mission 
station was opened in Ningpo, China, the scaffolding 
was begun which was to enclose the rising Chinese 
Christian Church. In many parts of China, this scaf- 
folding was almost entirely removed during the years 
of the Japanese occupation. At that time the churches 
in the occupied area had to become almost totally 
self-propagating, self-supporting, and self-governing. 

The Sino-Japanese war might be likened to a 
typhoon. It tore down much scaffolding. The damage, 
however, was more than made up by the strengthen- 
ing of the Church in spirit during these war years. 
It became more self-reliant and its faith deepened as 
its people, in their need, came to depend entirely 
upon God. 

After peace came on August 10, 1945, many of 
the missionaries returned to their work. Funds began 
to flow in. The China Missions and the China Council 
were reconstituted in November, 1947. Restoration 
funds, generously contributed by the home Church 
became available to relieve and rehabilitate damaged 
property and tired and sick bodies. The number of 
missionaries gradually increased to 332. 

The blackest cloud on the horizon was the threat 
of civil war between the Nationalist government and 
the growing Communist Party with its disciplined and 
indoctrinated army. A serious exodus of China mis- 
sions personnel began in the fall of 1948, as it became 
evident that the Communist armies could not be 
halted. 

The scaffolding was crumbling more rapidly than 
ever before, but the main force of the storm burst in 
all its fury with the entrance of the Chinese “vol- 
unteer” troops into the Korean war. Now the pent-up 
forces of nationalism, anti-foreignism (especially anti- 
Americanism), and in many cases, though not openly, 
anti-religious forces, were let loose. The presence of 
missionaries, which had been an increasing embasrass- 
ment to their Chinese Christian colleagues, now be- 
came a positive peril, and all relations with the 
Chinese had to be cut off. By the summer of 1951 
the storm had completely destroyed the mission scaf- 
folding. Of the thirteen Presbyterian missionaries still 
in China, three are known to be imprisoned and others 
have been unable to get exit permits. 

Is this report on the China Missions then to be a 
report of failure? By no means. It is, rather, a report 
of success. The purposes for which the China Missions 
were organized are clearly set forth in the statement 
in the Board’s manual on the “Aim of Missions 
Abroad.” They are: 


1. To make Jesus Christ known to all men as their 
divine Saviour; 

2. To persuade men to become his disciples; 

3. To gather these disciples into Christian churches 
which shall be self-propagating, self-supporting, 
and self-governing; 

. To cooperate with these churches as long as 
necessary in the evangelizing of their country- 
men and in the bringing to bear on all humar 
life the spirit and principles of Christ. 

The first three of these aims have been fulfilled— 
not, of course, completely—but still fulfilled. True, 
there are millions in China who have not yet heard 
the Gospel, but there are millions who have. If we 
count only Protestant Christians, the numbers of living 
adult communicants is approximately 800,000. These 
disciples have been gathered into churches. Most of 
the Presbyterian churches have been united with 
others in the Church of Christ in China, with approxi- 
mately 130,000 communicant members. 

As for “cooperating with these churches as long as 
necessary,” the word ‘ ‘necessary’ * would have to be 
changed to the word “possible.” Gladly would the 
China Missions have cooperated with the churches as 
long as needed, but in the Providence of God that 
cooperation is, for the present at least, impossible. 
The mission scaffolding is down in China. But just as 
we are now sending “fraternal workers” to Europe to 
aid the churches there, and are sending funds with 
them, so in any future cooperation with the churches 
in China, we shall send funds and fraternal workers to 
them upon their invitation. The Church has been built. 

Because it is impossible or inadvisable for American 
Presbyterian missionaries to remain in China, the way 
is open for many of them to go to other lands. Sixty- 
three China missionaries have already been trans- 
ferred to India, Pakistan, Syria, Lebanon, Korea, the 
Philippines, Africa, Thailand, and South America. 
Many China missionaries, for reasons of age, have 
been or will be retired. Others, who because of ill 
health, age, family responsibilities or personal desire 
cannot be transferred to foreign lands, are being re- 
located in the United States. Here they will become 
leaders of missionary interest in the home churches. 

Unfortunately, there are others who would like to 
be transferred for further service in the overseas work 
of the Chuch who cannot be sent because of lack 
of funds. 

It is proposed that a comparatively small number, 
not more than fifty, be held in an active reserve for 
China. They would be carefully chosen, transferred 
temporarily to work in other fields or given assign- 
ments in the United States, but kept as a reserve for 
the next three years against the time when the way 
may be open to return to China. 

There is little to indicate at present that within this 
time these reserve missionaries will be able to return 
to China, but the arm of God is not shortened. His 
purposes are unfailing and if he wills it, it shall come 
to pass. Therefore, we wait and pray for the revealing 
of his will. 





*The full report is available at Sc from any Presbyterian Distribu- 
tion Center. 
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Quo Vadis and More For Peace 


A Hollywood spectacle; a portrait of a congregation 


By S. FRANKLIN MACK 


Quo Vadis was made in Italy by 
MGM at a cost of something over seven 
million dollars and is being heralded 
across the land as the most stupendous 
technicolor picture ever filmed. Its cast 
includes Robert Taylor as Marcus Vini- 
cius, Deborah Kerr as Lygia, Peter Us- 
tinov as Nero, Leo Genn as Petronius 
and a host of other actors of note. The 
sets and the scenery are all done on a 
grand scale, the filming is impressive, 
and the color gorgeous. Neros court 
comes to life, Rome burns, and the 
Christians are thrown to real live lions. 

One would assume that in such a 
lavish production there would be enough 
to satisfy almost everybody. But such 
seems not to be the case. I was curious 
to know why so many reviewers con- 
demned the film with faint praise. Ad- 
mittedly, the length (two hours and 
fifty-two minutes) justifies a question as 
to whether the biggest is necessarily the 
best. There is room for the criticism that 
the part of Nero is over-played, and 
Robert Taylor is often stiff and uncon- 
vincing as a Roman general. But I 
suspect that lack of enthusiasm may also 
stem from the fact that people generally 
go to the movies expecting to be enter- 
tained. While there is plenty in such a 
picture as this to divert, everything in 
the film is background for a serious 
treatment of the role played by Chris- 
tianity in the period. Even the love affair 
between Marcus Vinicius and Lygia 
fis not permitted to interfere with the 
development of this theme. Before the 
film ends there are personal appearances 
by the Apostle Paul, a capsule sermon 
by the Apostle Peter, and the tri- 
umphant martyrdém of Christian men, 
women, and children who go singing to 
their death. In the end there is a pretty 
clear indication that Rome will pass 
away but Christianity will survive. 
When it’s all over, the customers are 
likely to be more sobered than amused. 


The real trouble with Quo Vadis is 
that it’s too much of a spectacle to have 
great emotional or dramatic power. But 
its worth seeing. While the appearance 
if Peter in Rome and his having a vision 
are, as far as we know, pure imagination, 
the roles of Peter and Paul are reverently 
handled. The corruption of Roman so- 
ety and the permeation of Rome “even 
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to Caesar’s household” by the Christians 
are very well portrayed. Leo Genn is 
outstanding in the role of the cynical 
Petronius. 


More For Peace is the latest Broad- 
casting and Film Commission produc- 
tion. It is due for completion toward the 
end of January, and will be shown 
throughout the sponsoring churches in 
the fall of 1952. Successor to Second 
Chance and A Wonderful Life, it is a 
film on the congregation, with emphasis 
on stewardship and tithing. 

Documentary background footage 
was photographed in Somerset County, 
New Jersey, in the fall of 1951. This 
month’s column is being written “on the 
lot” in Hollywood during the actual 
filming of the picture at the KTTV stu- 
dios. Paul F. Heard is Producer, and 
William Beaudine the Director. The 
Reverend Oscar J. Rumpf (Evangelical 
and Reformed), the Reverend Alexander 
B. Ferguson (Congregational and Chris- 
tian), and the Reverend S. Franklin 
Mack (Presbyterian U.S.A.) are on hand 
as Technical Advisers, representing the 
three sponsoring denominations. 

In some respects More For Peace is 
the most ambitious of the three films in 
the current series. It seeks to make clear 


the way in which the Christian congre- 
gation makes the presence of Christ felt 
in a community. Although research was 
begun a year in advance, the difficulty 
of portraying the Christian congregation 
convincingly proved so great that the 
script was still undergoing major revision 
during the actual shooting of the picture. 
While this is far from the recommended 
procedure, it appears in this instance to 
have produced gratifying results. An un- 
usually effective picture is anticipated. 


The cast for More For Peace includes 
June Whitley as Peggy Grayson; Peter 
Graves as Bill Grayson, her husband; 
Erwin Kalser as Arnie, town carpenter; 
Normal Field as the Reverend Mr. 
Moore, the pastor; Helen Hatch as Mrs. 
Moore; Freddy and Darla Ridgeway as 
Timmy and Susan, the Grayson children; 
Margo Karin as Rozy, daughter of Hun- 
garian DP’s; John Ridgely as Mr. 
Hamilton, newspaper editor, and nu- 
merous others. Research and story de- 
velopment were done by Alice Hudson 
Lewis; script by Elizabeth Meehan; and 
supplementary dialogue by Simon Win- 
celberg (and the Technical Advisors). 
A picture-story treatment of the film will 
be featured in a later issue of Presby- 
terian Life. 


Neighbors surprise couple on wedding anniversary, in new film More For Peace. 
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Question: From New Jersey: Our 
Ladies’ Class is studying the meaning 
of the parables with respect to the 
Kingdom of God. Will you please ex- 
plain Matthew 20:1-16? How can these 
statements be applied to everyday life? 


Answer: The first principle to remem- 
ber in understanding the parables is that 
each is intended to make one point, to 
teach one truth. When anyone begins to 
find several lessons in a parable, he be- 
gins to allegorize and misses the point. 

This parable, the Laborers in the 
Vineyard, is Jesus’ answer to Peter’s 
question in Matthew 19:27: “Behold we 
have forsaken all, and followed thee; 
what shall we have [get] therefore?” 
Peter was trying to bind Jesus to a def- 
inite statement of what reward he was to 
get by serving Him. Jesus replied with 
the story of the owner of a vineyard, 
who sought laborers to work in it. Those 
who came at the first hour, sunrise, made 
their bargain for a penny, the standard 
wage of the time. This coin was the 
Roman denarius, about twelve and one- 
half cents. Those who came at the third, 
sixth, and ninth hours bargained for 
what was “right.” They would not earn 
the full day’s wage. The men who came 
at the eleventh hour, one hour before 
sundown, made no agreement; they did 
not ask for guarantees. The Christian, 
says Jesus, should not attempt to drive 
a bargain with God. The eleventh-hour 
men received every man a full day’s 
wage, not because he had earned it, but 
because the master of the vineyard was 
good and gave him what he must have to 
support his family. Those who had bar- 
gained with the master grumbled be- 
cause they did not receive more. 

It is not necessary for us to try to de- 
cide who these eleventh-hour men were. 
All we know is that it was their first op- 
portunity to go into the vineyard and 
labor. They said, “No man hath hired 
us.” It is allegorizing to say that they 
were undesirable workmen, whom other 
employers had passed by. The parable 
simply says that this was their first 
chance to work in the vineyard. The 
point is: Do not try to drive a —_— 
with God—serve him without asking 
what you will get for it. 

There is a widespread tendency to 
sympathize with the first-hour men, 
who, as they state their case, had borne 
the burden and heat of the day. This is 
not the point of the parable. The first- 
hour men were paid the full wage for 
that time. It was whet they themselves 
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asked for. May I repeat, the point of 
the parable is that God is good, that he 
gives us much more than we deserve if 
we are willing to trust him. As soon as 
we start driving a bargain with him, we 
thwart his grace. 

The Kingdom, said Jesus, operates on 
this principle—God’s goodness. This, in 
parabolic form, is the doctrine of salva- 
tion by grace. The Kingdom is different 
from the world. In the world, employers 
pay in proportion to earnings, sometimes 
less, if they can get by with it. In the 
Kingdom God’s goodness determines our 
reward. We cannot earn our salvation. 
It is always a free gift of God. We all 
fall so far short of what we ought to be 
that we can never deserve salvation. To 
try to do so is to close the door on God's 
goodness. 


There is only one paymaster who 
rewards us according to our deeds. That 
is sin: “For the wages of sin is death; 
but the gift of God is eternal life through 
Jesus Christ our Lord” (Romans 6:23). 
Sin never skips a payday. The pay en- 
velope contains death. But God, in his 
goodness, frees us from the tyranny of 
sin and death: “For God so loved the 
world, that he gave his only begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth in him 
should not perish, but have everlasting 
life” (John 3:16). 

We must not think of the Kingdom of 
God as merely off in the distant future. 
For all who believe, it is a present 
reality, to be fully realized in God’s own 
good time. 


Question: From North Carolina: A 
good deal of pressure is being exerted 
upon the ministers of our Church to 
preach on the subject of tithing. As I 
have some doubts as to the interpreta- 
tion of the Bible on this subject and its 
application today, I would appreciate 
a word from you on the subject. 


Answer: In my judgment, the law of 
the tithe in the Old Testament does not 
apply to the Christian in a legalistic 
sense. I do not think, however, that the 
conscientious Christian should be satis- 
fied to do less for his church than the 
Hebrews of Old Testament time did for 
their religion. The Christian lives under 
grace rather than under law—at least, he 
should. This does not mean that he has 
any excuse for shirking his responsibili- 
ties in promoting the cause of Christ. 
The giving of a tithe should be about the 


“floor” of the Christian's financial par- 


ticipation in the work of the Church. 
is a voluntary matter, however, no 
legally required. 

The chief caution needed in present 

ing the matter to the Church today is t 
make sure we lay upon the Christiap 
conscience the obligation for promoting 
the Church. Our religion is a rathe 
anemic affair because we have made j 
cost so little. One can join the Churd 
more easily than a fraternity or a civi 
club and get by without contributing 
anything of consequence to its work. 
a pastor, I would be very cautious to se 
that I did not neglect my responsibility 
to lay upon the hearts of my people a 
proper sense of stewardship. The Mace 
donian Christians first gave themselves, 
and then their money (II Corinthian 
8:5). People who have not made th 
personal commitment give grudgingly, 
as many of the Corinthian Christians did 
(II Corinthians 9:1-5). 


Question: From California: The chil- 
dren in my Church-school nurse 
class have often asked me, “Where 
Jesus? Why can’t I see him?” Co 
you furnish me an answer that wou 
satisfy them? 


Answer: You have me stumped. I car 
answer grown folks’ questions mud 
more easily. In answer to the quer 
“Where is Jesus?” I would say: He i§ 
in heaven, with God the Father. 

To the question “Why can’t I 
him?” I would say: We can’t see any, 
thing in heaven yet, for we are not there. 
Inability to see something does not mean 
that it is not real. Children listen to radio 
programs, but they cannot see either th 
voices or the music which comes over the 
radio. They look at television, but t 
cannot see the sending station. We kno 
that God is real and that Jesus is re 
even though we cannot see him. 

We cannot hear the music or see th 
television until we tune in. God is nol 
real to some people, because they have 
not tuned in on him. In other word 
they are not honestly trying to live as h 
would have them live. 

If you are asked where heaven is, 
suppose you will have to confess you 
ignorance. In the Hebrew language, # 
in the Greek and in the English, the 
word heaven is simply the word for sky. 
In former generations, it was easy to lo 
cate heaven—it was “just upstairs.” 
scientific knowledge has made it less 
simple to answer this question, for 
knowledge of the universe is so much 
greater that we, cannot locate God a 
simply as our forefathers thought t 
could. To the psalmist, the heavens did 
declare the glory of God, but ou 
present-day knowledge of the heavens 
reflects the glory of God on a far vaste 
scale than the psalmist ever drea 
See Psalms 8 and 19. 
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God and Man at Yale—or How to Wreck a University 


By CHAD WALSH 


ee recently celebrated its 250th 
anniversary. Neatly timed to coin- 
cide with the celebration was the pub- 
lication of God and Man at Yale, by 
William F. Buckley, Jr., of the class 
of 50 (Henry Regnery Company, Chi- 
cago, 240 pages, $3.50). In this book, 
Mr. Buckley argues that many profes- 
sors at Yale are teaching atheism and 
collectivism in their classes, and says 
that if the alumni don’t approve, they 
should assert their influence and see that 
the offending professors are fired. 

The Yale world has been thrown into 
turmoil by Mr. Buckley’s charges and 
his suggested remedy; the repercussions 
of the book are being felt on campuses 
everywhere. But the issues raised by 
God and Man at Yale go far beyond 
the campuses. The whole questions of 
“What is freedom of speech?” and 
“What good is it?” are implied. 

First, though, for a brief look at Mr. 
Buckley’s contentions. His evidence for 
the teaching of collectivism or statism is 
based mostly on highly selected (and 
usually brief) quotations from textbooks. 
Even so, what is revealed is a “radical- 
ism” that rarely goes much to the left 
of any middle-of-the-road Republican. 
Furthermore, as Professor McGeorge 
Bundy pointed out in a very discerning 
article in the November Atlantic Month- 
ly Mr. Buckley skims lightly over pas- 
sages in the same books where the vir- 
tues and successes of free-enterprise 
capitalism are vigorously defended. 


The charge of atheistic teaching 
rests mostly on the lecture notes that 
Mr. Buckley took in some of his classes. 
He apparently jotted down every wise- 
crack about Christianity uttered by any 
of his professors. If his notes are accu- 
rate, it sounds as though Yale is like a 
good many other universities—the agnos- 
tics are vocal in class, and the Christian 
professors (of whom he mentions quite 
a number) lean over backward to avoid 
indoctrinating their students. 

Neither of the charges is very strongly 
supported, though I would say Mr. 
Buckley makes a better case for saying 
that atheism is being taught than col- 
lectivism. However, for the moment let 
us assume that the picture he paints 
of Yale is completely accurate. Is his 
remedy a good one? 

Mr. Buckley does not bother to men- 
tion the fact, but he an. yr to be a 
Roman Catholic. How much significance 
should be attached to this fact, I am 
not certain. 
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It is evident that the author of God 
and Man at Yale is a very poorly in- 
formed Catholic. If he had read the en- 
cyclicals on economic problems by sev- 
eral of the recent popes he would have 
considered them dangerously radical. 
Nevertheless the frame of mind revealed 
by this book is one that comes more 
easily to the Catholic than the Protestant 
mind. Censorship and the compiling of 
lists of forbidden books are standard 
means, in the Roman Catholic tradition, 
of protecting “truth” against the-inroads 
of “error.” 

However, let us look at Mr. Buckley’s 
arguments on their own merits. One 
must grant that he has a keen intelli- 
gence and a strange, ruthless logic. He 
points out that Yale does not really prac- 
tice complete academic freedom. Back 
in the 1930's, a teacher at the Yale Di- 
vinity School was fired, allegedly for tak- 
ing part in too many left-wing activities. 
A couple of years ago, Charles Seymour, 
president of Yale at that time, stated that 
he would not “knowingly hire a Com- 
munist to the teaching faculty.” 


Mr. Buckley gleefully seizes on these 
rare instances and goes on to say, in 
effect, “Let’s be consistent. We have al- 
ready established certain limits. Let's 
make the limits tighter. Let’s decide 
what beliefs Yale stands for, and see to 
it that all the professors stay within those 
limits.” 

In other words, if you start drawing a 
line, just where should the line be 
drawn? If you ban Communists, why not 
ban atheists? or if you ban Communists, 
why not ban everybody whose theory of 
economics diverges in the slightest de- 
gree from nineteenth century laissez- 
faire capitalism? 

So the question expands, and becomes 
the broader one: What is the value of 
freedom of speech in general, and free- 
dom of the press? In the frigid atmos- 
phere of fear engendered by the cold 
war, many people are half inclined to 
agree with Yale’s recent graduate—in- 
deed, his main importance is that he is 
a brilliant and articulate spokesman for 
a frame of mind that has already made 
serious inroads on older American ideas 
of “freedom.” Loyalty oaths, character- 
blackening by unsupported charges, and 
now Mr. Buckley's book—these are the 
kinds of pressures that turn people into 
timid conformists. 

Since the traditional freedoms are be- 
ing forcefully and brilliantly attacked, 
we need not know why we actually be- 
lieve in them. Certainly, it is not enough 


to say that freedom of the press and 
freedom of speech (including academic 
freedom) are safety valves, a way of 
letting off steam. The reason for them is 
much deeper, and is simply this: truth is 
not free unless error is also free. If you 
try to uproot all the weeds of error, you 
will also pull up a great deal of truth at 
the same time, and leave it to wither in 
the sun. Truth and error grow very close 
together, and no person who attempts to 
uproot error is skilled enough to do the 
job without injury to truth. 


But there is more to it than that. 
Truth needs the challenge of error. If 
truth (whatever you may think it is) 
is enforced by compulsion, it grows stag- 
nant and complacent. In time, it ceases 
to be truth. Without the challenge of 
error and half-truth, truth will lose its 
vitality. You can see the same thing in 
politics. No matter how ardently you 
believe in a particular political party, 
you recognize that an opposition party 
is absolutely essential. 

Therefore, the real reason for defend- 
ing the various freedoms is not that they 
protect error but that they are the only 
soil in which truth itself can grow. To 
deny this is to fall into the mentality of 
the police state. And what Mr. Buckley 
really proposes is that the alumni of Yale 
should turn themselves into a politburo, 
and control the campus exactly as the 
Kremlin controls the intellectual life of 
Russia. I think the alumni have too much 
wisdom to fall for his reasoning, but if 
they did, and if they seized control of 
Yale's academic policies, a decade would 
be sufficient to turn Yale into a stagnant, 
third-rate school. The best professors 
(including many Christians) and the 
best students would simply pack their 
bags and leave. Nobody wants to teach 
or study in a jail. ; 

Having said all this, I believe the book 
is still worth reading. Mr. Buckley, who 
has sharp brains if scanty wisdom, dra- 
matically poses the whole problem of 
freedom. Perhaps his book will make us 
think twice before nibbling away any 
further at the boundaries of freedom. 
The logical end of the nibbling process 
is Buckleyism. Also—his report on Yale 
is a challenge to the churches to step up 
their campus work, especially among the 
faculties. In addition, it should prod 
Christian professors into s aking up 
more plainly and often in their classes. 
Finally, I hope that his diagnosis will 
stimulate a large number of committed 
Christians to choose college or university 
teaching as a career. Christianity can de- 
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THE FOLLOW -THROUGH 


WHAT'S YOUR OPINION: Should Americans Adopt UMT? 





Senator Wayne Morse and Dr. Charles J. Turck present opposite views on this vital 
issue (pages 20-21). Check the statements with which you agree: 


DR. TURCK 

[] “(UMT] threatens the democratic 
structure of our nation.” 
“The present Conscription Law... 
could be speeded up to meet any force 
that might be hurled against us.” 
“This system .. . gives to the military 
clique such dominance . . . that it drags 
to destruction every nation that makes 
this surrender to the advocates of force 
and violence.” 

[] “It is this serious moral problem that 
constitutes the supreme reason why 
Christians cannot support UMT.” 


SENATOR MORSE 

[_] “Unpreparedness is a sure way to invite 
attack.” 

[] “A reservoir of trained citizens . . . will 
permit us to mobolize swiftly at less 
cost.” 

[_] “The inequities and hardships resulting 
from our hit-and-miss policies in the 
past can in large part be avoided by a 
balanced UMT and reserve program.” 


[_] “The training period [would be] one 
of mental and physical growth for our 
young men.” 


Discussion: In view of your answers above, can you state that you are definitely 
in favor of or opposed to UMT? If UMT is adopted, what would be the added 
responsibilities toward youth that the Church must be prepared to accept? What 
can each congregation do to help young men maintain their Christian standards 
while they undergo military training? 


The Student Away From Home 


The student church at Lafayette College (page 16) is an example of how some 

students have continued active church participation while at college. Is similar 
interest in the church maintained by most students away from home? 
Discussion: What is our congregation doing to prevent a student from losing interest 
in the church while he is away from home? Is he kept informed of church activities 
through correspondence and literature? Are special programs or services of special 
appeal to him held during Christmas holidays and spring recess? Has a Presby- 
terian pastor in his college town been notified of his residence there? 


Our Neighbors to the South 


In The Southern Presbyterians (page 8), Kenneth J. Foreman outlines the differ- 
ences and similarities of the Presbyterian Church U.S. and our own Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A. According to his article, which of these statements are true? 


True False 
1] The U.S. and U.S.A. Churches originally separated over the issue of slavery. 
[] There are more than three times as many Presbyterians in the U.S.A. Church 
than in the U.S. Church. 
[1] The U.S. Church is increasing its membership more rapidly than the U.S.A. 
Church. 

] The only Negro synod of the U.S. Church has recently been dissolved. 
Benevolence offerings of the U.S.A. Church are higher per capita than those 
of the U.S. Church. 

In five synods of the U.S. Church, student work is done in cooperation with 
the U.S.A. Church. 

[) The U.S. and U.S.A. Churches combine in the support of three senior colleges 
and one seminary. 


Discussion: What does Dr. Foreman list as the objections to the proposed union 
of the Presbyterian Church U.S. with the Presbyterian Church U.S.A.? In what 
ways should such a union be beneficial? 


Additional Aids: Presbyterianism in Action, by Stuart R. Oglesby, gives the organ- 
ization and program of the Presbyterian Church U.S. and can be purchased for 
one dollar from the John Knox Press, Richmond 9, Virginia. The Plan providing 
for the reunion of the Presbyterian Church U.S. with the Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A. has been published in booklet form and can be borrowed from the chair- 
man of your Presbytery’s Committee on Church Cooperation and Union. 

* Answers— [-1-4-L-L-L-4 
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feat agnosticism on any campus, if 
Christians really mean business. And n 
policeman or politburo of alumni 
needed for reinforcements. Christiang 
have a far more powerful ally, and if 
they follow Him, He will see to it thaj 
they are not defeated. 





Protestant Panorama, by Clarence Hal) 
and Desider Holisher (Farrar, Straus! 
and Young, New York. $4.00). 

Picture-books for adults, chronicling 
historical developments like that o 
Western Civilization or World War II, 
have been enjoying a vogue. Protestanj 
Panorama documents, with abundant 
pictures and a minimum of text, 
growth and present status of Protestant: 
ism in the United States. 

Far from a dry, objective survey, t 
book advances in hearty fashion several 
theses: That Americans have Protestant: 
ism largely to thank for their political 
freedoms; that our (Protestant) church 
es comprise the most dependable de. 
fense against Communism; that the de 
nominations are becoming less con. 
cerned with their differences, more with 
their common heritage. 

Granting the obvious limitations of s0 
short a book on so vast a subject, Prot. 
estant Panorama offers a vivid gla 
over a wide range of religious life in 
the United States. 


Tara’s Healing, by Janice Holt Gile 
(Westminster, Philadelphia, 253 pages, 
$3.00). 

The story of a physician, badly warped 
by the strains of World War II. H 
comes to the Kentucky hills and re 
covers his balance, thanks to a couple o 
friends who take him into their home. A 
well-written story, definitely worth read- 
ing. The book doesn’t have quite the 
warmth and spontaneity, however, 
Miss Willie, the second novel of th 
Piney Ridge trilogy. —J.W.H 
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CHILDREN’S STORY... 


FRANCES 
FIGURES 
THINGS OUT 


By RITA PUTTCAMP 


- pe BACK DooR banged, and Frances 
marched into the kitchen, her face 
dark as a thunder cloud. “I'm never 
going to play with Alice again. She's 
not fair.” 

Mrs. Brown stopped peeling apples. 
“What’s the trouble, dear,” she asked. 

“She promised if I would collect pa- 
pers for the school paper drive with 
her this afternoon she would give me 
half—and then—she wouldn't.” Frances 
caught her breath and went on. “I 
helped her all afternoon, and then she 
said they were all hers, because we used 
her wagon.” 

Alice had the biggest wagon on the 
street and Frances had none, one reason 
why Alice had won a prize for collect- 
ing papers several times, while Frances 
never had. Another reason was because 
Alice was a hard worker and Frances 
had never tried very hard before. But 
this time she really had worked. 

“I'm sorry, Fran,” her mother said, 
“but maybe Alice was only fooling—she 
loves to tease—or maybe she didn't un- 
derstand the bargain.” 

“Yes she did—I know it.” 

“Maybe if you had reminded her 
about the bargain she would have stuck 
to it. You see she couldn't after you 
ran off mad.” 

“I don’t care, I'm never going to play 
with her again. And I'm not going to 
invite her to my birthday party, either.” 

Mrs. Brown was quiet for a long time. 
Bringing Frances a cooky and a glass 
of milk, she reminded her of the nice 
time she had with Alice the week be- 
oy going to the beach for the day 
an@ riding in her father’s motor boat. 
But Frances shook her head. 

“You have a nice lot of papers any- 
way, dear.” 

“But I want to get 200 inches so I 
can get a prize. I only have 150, and 


nobody on our street has any more pa- 
pers.” Frances nibbled the cooky sadly. 

“Tll tell you—when we go to your 
music lesson tomorrow we will ask Mrs. 
Johnson and her neighbors for their 
papers. I'll help you with the car.” 

Frances’s face brightened. “All right, 
let’s.” 

After dinner Frances went to her 
room to address the invitations to her 
birthday party. Patty and Jane and 
Carol—then she came to Alice’s name and 
crossed it out with a frown. Sally and 
Kathy—for a moment she forgot the list. 
She was remembering the time she and 
Kathy were playing with Kathy’s story 
book dolls. Somehow Frances dropped 
Curly Locks, the prettiest one, and it 
broke in a dozen pieces. She knew Kathy 
felt badly, but instead of scolding her 
she threw the pieces in the waste basket 
and said, “Well, anyway, her dress fits 
the Queen of Hearts.” 

“Mary and Betty,” she wrote. It was 
thinking of Mary’s brother, Stewart, 
that made her pause this time, remem- 
bering last Valentine's Day and the 
cemic valentine with an unkind rhyme 
and a picture of a boy with enormous 
ears. Everyone laughed but Stewart, and 
Frances hoped he hadn't recognized her 
writing. 

“Judy and Penny,” she continued, 
“and Marilyn—” her pencil hesitated. 
She was remembering again. The time 
she and Marilyn ate the last two choco- 
lates out of the box her brother got for 
his birthday. 


 peasigg sighed. For some reason she 


was feeling uncomfortable. Her 
mother came in to say goodnight and 
asked, “Did you finish the invitations, 
Frances?” 

“Yes—I mean—almost.” There was one 
more to address. She wrote it quickly 
before her mother had a chance to no- 
tice. “Alice” was the very last name. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S LADY 
By Irving Stone 


How Rachel Jackson 
— insulted by the na- 
tion and attacked by 
her enemies — over- 
came all odds through 
devotion to her hus- 
band to lead him to 
the Presidency! 


CHOOSE THE 
TWO OTHER 
Books You 
Want With 





GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD 
(IMust. ed.) 

By Fulton Oursler 
Now this joyous life 
of Jesus has been re- 
set, bound in beauti- 
ful red cloth and 
superbly illustrated in 
color. 7” x 10” in ' 
size. Ideal as a gift. i 
Pub. edition, $5.00. me 42 


P= Se ee ee ee ee oe ee 
d MAIL COUPON NOW! 


§ “THE GREATEST BOOK EVER WRITTEN” 
and ANY TWO OF THE BOOKS LISTED BELOW 
—all three for only $1.89 with membership 


4 (C) The President's Lady C) The Greatest Story 
t 0 Vegrattie- Sorctast _ — Ly ervey 7 

e etionary omplete Stories of the Great Operas 
d 0D Farm Wanted OC Creative Home Decorating 


FAMILY READING CLUB, Dept. 1PL; MINEOLA, N. Y. 
Please send me at once ‘“The Greatest Book Ever Written”’ and 
the two other books I have checked above—all three for only 
$1.89. Also enroll me as a member of the Family Reading Club 
and send me, each month, a review of the Club's forthcoming 
selection. I have the privilege of notifying you in advance if I 
do not wish to accept any selection, or alternate book—at the 
special members’ price of only $1. 89 each (plus postage and 
handling) There are no membership dues or fees, and I may 
accept as few as four selections or alternates during the com- 
ing twelve months. As a member, I will receive a free Bonus 
Book with each four Club selections or alternates I accept. 
seest it NO-RISK GUARANTEE: If not delighted I will re- 
» all books in 7 days and this membership will be canceled. 


Mr. 
Mrs 
Miss 


Street and No. 


st “ro 


gve® 











(Please Print) 





Zone State. 


City 





[one price in Canada: 105 Bond St., Toronto f 
Offer good only in the U.S.A. and Canada | 
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By Fulton Oursler 


™ ANY 2 


‘SISRSVSIE?The Greatest Book Ever Written” @=*2*4 


OF THE 


OTHER | 


FINE BOOKS SHOWN BELOW 


All 
235 THREE 


for only 


WITH Family Bead IN THE 


Family Reading Cb 


The Famous Author of “The redid Story Ever Told” 
Now Retells the Fascinating Story of the Old Testament 


Here ts a masterwork conceived in faith and written with coura 
and love—a sweeping narrative detailing each incident of the Old 7 


Testament with powerf 


ul: simplicity, describing each character in 


all his infamy and all his greatness. You will read it again and 

again, each time feeling new joy in experiencing the Bible in your 

own familiar language. You will discover enchanting new beauty 

and meaning in every chapter; perha es mege Sine once obscure | 
deed, lron 


will be made wonderfully clear. In 
feeling, passion and divine belief into “The Greatet Book Ever 


ut all his 
ritten.”” 


rsler has 


Published at $3.95, your copy of this inspiring book will come to you 


as your 
Reading 


st Club selection for only $1.89 if you decide to join the Family 
lub now. And in addition, you may choose any two of the 


other fine books shown here as your FREE ‘Membership Gift. Thus you 


et three books for only $1.89 when you joia! Read, below, 


how the 


amily Reading Club brings you the finest new books at bargain prices. 
Then mail the coupon to join, and get your three books without delay! 





Thorndike-Barnhart 
DESK DICTIONARY 


A really comprehensive book. 


Contains 80,000 entries, 700 
illustrations, S pages. New- 


ly written, -to-date, accu 
rate fected es synonyms 
antonyms, complete word ori 
gins. 
Magazine. Pub. ed., 


ecently eatured in Life 


FARM WANTED 
By Helen Train Hilles 


The hilarious any be 

a young couple wha 

Pr. bought a run-down 

. WATE farm—a purchase that 

° wit led to security and 

- happiness atrainable 

in no other way Pub. 
edition, $3.00 











STORIES OF THE GREAT OPERAS 
By Milton Cross 

Contains every aria, (fos 

all the action, the 

complete stories of 72 

of the world’s best- 

loved operas. A book 

for many years of re- 

warding study Pub. 

orig. edition, $3.75 


CREATIVE HOME DECORATING 
By The Rockows _ 


Work wonders in your j ‘Deva it 


home with this huge 
manual ! Contains 500 
illustrations, 41 full- 
color ‘“‘demonstration 
rooms,’’ complete step- 
by-step methods. Pub- 
lisher’s edition, $4.95. 








WHY THE FAMILY READING CLUB MAKES THIS UNUSUAL 


—_ Pamily Reading Club makes this un 
usual offer to demonstrate how membership 
in the Club brings you the best and most en- 
joyable new books at much less than the pub- 
lishers’ retail editions! Founded to select and 
distribute books which are worthwhile, inter- 
esting and entertaining, without being objec- 
tionable in any way, the Family Reading Club 
is just what you have been looking for! Each 
month publishers submit books they believe 
will meet the Family Readi Club standards. 
Our Editors then select the book they can rec- 

enthusiastically to members. 
These are books which every member of your 
family can read—books to be retained in your 
home library with pride. 


What Membership 
Means To You 


There is no charge for membership 
Pamily Reading Club beyond the cost 





the 


in 
of the 





r membership. All 
poche well-printed and well- 


——=— FAMILY READING CLUB 


bound. And your books will be delivered to 
door by the postman—ready to read! 


Free ‘'Bonus'' Books 


The Family Reading Club distribu 
“Bonus” Book free for each four Club 
tions you take. These books will meet the h 
Club standards of excellence, interest, sup 
writing and wholesome subject matter—and 
can build up a _ home library this way at 
extra expense. ¢ purchase of books from 
Club for only $1. oe each—instead of the pu 
lishers’ regular retail prices of $2.50 to $4. 
saves you 25% to 35% of your book dollars. 
when the value of the Bonus Books is f 
in, you actually save as much as 50%! 


Join Now — Send No Money 


If you believe in a book club which will 
Peal to Ne re tee eee ae 


Greatest Book Ever Sa and — = os 
the other wonderful books desc: 

three for only $1.89 with membership 
no money, just mail the cou 

ever, as this unusual offer may 

at any time, we urge you to 
pon NOW! 


* MINEOLA, NEW YORK 








